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PREFACE. 



HE litde tale here offered to the youth- 
ful reader is intended to shov, how the 
youngest and the feeblest may Eud in the great 
work of helping and instructing the poor and 
miserable children vho are homeless and destitute. 
If every well-to-do child would, like Arnold Lee 
and his sister, resolve to do his or her best to help 
cue unhappy little outcast to learn God's will, and to 
work faithfiilly for daily bread, an amount of good 
would be achieved which exceeds our power of 
computing, and a most efficient aid would be ren- 
dered to the ah^ady effective and admirable system 
of Ragged Schools. 
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ARNOLD LEE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DIFFERENCE. 




|ND so you see, papa, we have quite deter- 
mined to leave the decision to you. We 
are quite agreed to do whatever you think 
best. And now, papa, what do you advise 1'* 

So said little Edward Lee, as he stood by his 
Other's side one day after dinner. 

Mr Lee did not answer. Apparently he had 
heard neither the question, nor the long story 
which had gone before it His eyes were fixed 
upon his wife, as she sat opposite him with her 
baby on her knee. 

Baby had not been well all day. Her little 
cheek was flushed, her eye heavy. She looked 
unhappy and cross. And Mr Lee*s whole atten- 
tion seemed engaged in watching the patient ten- 
derness with which the mother exerted herself to 
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devise new postures for the restless body, new 
occupations or amusements for the fretful spirit of 
the suffering child. 

Edward repeated his question with some impa- 
tience, and pulled the sleeve of his father's coat, 
to attract his attention. 

" What do I advise about what, my little manl" 
said Mr Lee; ^'I do not know what you are talk- 
ing about" 

"No," said Edward, discontentedly, "you did 
not listen to me at alL And this is our hour 
when you always listen to us. And when you 
have been away for two whole days, too ; it is too 
bad." 

"Papa was looking at baby,*' said Hester. 
" Do you think baby ill, papa 1 Are you anxious 
about her that you look so gravely at her ) She 
has been crying all day. Do you think she is 
really ill, papa 1" 

" I hope not, my little girl. I hope we shall 
soon hear her merry voice laughing and chattering 
again as usuaL I was not thinking much about 
poor baby's illness. Shall I tell you what I was 
thinking about ) Will that make up for my being 
so inattentive, Edward)" 

" Oh yes, papa, please do," cried both children, 
as they came nearer on each side of Mr Lee. 

" You must not expect a pleasant story,*' he said. 
" It is scarcely a story at aU. And it is very mel- 
ancholy. 

" When I was in Edinburgh yesterday, I went 
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up to the Justiciaiy Court to seek a gentleman 
whom I wished to see upon business." 

" The* Just the what court, papa?" 

"The court where criminals are tried You 
know something about trials by jury^ Edward, 
don't you 1" 

" Oh yes, papa," he answered, confidently. " I 
know all about it from the ' Evenings at Home.' 
I know about the judge, and the jury, and about 
the witnesses, and the prosecutor.'' 

"And, my little Hester 1" asked Mr Lee. 

" Yes, papa, I know what the judge and jury 
have to do. And I know the witnesses have to 
tell what they know about the matter, that the 
jury may be able to decide whether the man did 
what he is accused of. But I don't know about 
the prosecutor." 

" He is the accuser, Hester, to be sure," cried 
Edward, impatiently. "Well, papa, go on, please." 

" The court was very crowded, and I could not 
see my friend immediately. So I sat down to 
listen for a little to what was going on, hoping that 
some movement among the crowd might, perhaps, 
soon enable me to find him out 

" I asked a gentleman beside me what crime the 
prisoner was accused o£ And he told me a very 
dreadful story, so dreadful that I cannot tell you 
the particulars. It is'enough for you to know that 
the prisoner had murdered a little girl of twelve 
years of age." 

"A little girl, papa! Murdered her I How 
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cruel! She would be like our Hester. What a 
cruel man !" And Edward looked at the sister 
whom he had been so carefully taught to love, 
cherish, and protect 

Mr Lee laid his hand tenderly upon the fair, 
young head of his own girl, as he said, 

'* I, too, called him a cruel man^ Edward, when 
I heard the story. When I thought of my 
little Hester at home, I said, ' What a hardened 
wretch he must be, that he could hurt a helpless, 
gentle girL' And I fancied how many years of 
crime he must have passed through, before his 
heart became so bad, how many deeds of wicked- 
ness he must have seen and shared in. 

"But, Edward," he added in a solemn tone, 
"when the crowd moved a little, I did not see a 
many but a boy — a boy barely fifteen — ^a boy no 
older than Arnold ! " 

The children looked awe-struck, and were silent 
Mrs Lee seemed to have forgotten her baby in the 
interest her husband's story excited. Her face 
was pale with emotion, as she repeated uncon- 
sciously, " The age of our Arnold." 

"Who is it that is the age of our Arnold!" 
asked a pleasant voice at the window. 

All started, and looked round. There was Ar- 
nold himself looking in at the open window. No 
one answered him immediately. The hearts of 
Mr and Mrs Lee were too full of mingled compas- 
sion and thankfulness to be able to speak at once. 
And even the children, as they looked on the open 
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countenance of their brother, and thought of all 
the kindness and tenderness of his character, were 
struck by the contrast between him and the poor 
murderer-boy their father had spoken o£ 

Arnold vaulted lightly into the room. 

"How is baby, mamma f Is she better!" he 
said, going up to Mrs Lee. " Come to Arnold, 
baby. Come get a ride on Arnold's shoulders. 
Baby likes to come to Arnold." 

But baby did fiot choose to go to Arnold to-day. 
She hid her face upon her mother's breast, put up 
her little shoulder, and said, " No, no," more dis- 
tinctly and more decidedly than one could have 
expected from such baby lips. 

"Leave her alone, Arnold. She is cross to- 
night," said Mrs Lee. " There is nurse come to 
take her to bed. That is the best place for her. 
But how are you here % I thought you were going 
to a cricket-match with the Se3rmoursl" 

" We were on our way to the ground when an 
accident happened which made me turn back. 
No accident to me, mother," he added, laughing, 
as he observed her anxious look. " See, I have 
neither broken legs nor arms. We had got as far 
as the middle of the Horse-shoe wood, when we 
heard the sound of some one crying. I thought it 
was the voice of a girl or of a child. So I went 
aside to see. I found poor Mary Grant sitting on 
the grass, trembling and in great pain. 

"She had been living with her uncle for a few 
days, and had left his house this afternoon to 
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come home. Soon after she set out something \ 

pricked her foot It was not very painful at first, J 
but got more and more so as she went on, till at I 

last she could go no farther, and sat down to cry. 
She thought she must spend the night all alone in { 

the wood, and, I believe, she expected to be eaten 
up by wild beasts before morning." j 

" Wild beasts ! O Arnold, what nonsense !" 
"Well, Hester, had you seen poor Mary's 
frightened glances into the dark parts of the wood, 
you, too, would ^ave thought she feared some- 
thing of the kind." 

" But what did you do, Arnold 1" 
"I thought a thorn must be the cause of the , 

mischief, so I took off the shoe and stocking. 
And there, to be sure, was a little black speck, 
under the joint of the big toe ; and the poor foot 
so swelled and inflamed. I tried to take out the 
offender with my penknife, but it was not sharp 
enough ; and Mary twitched and trembled so, that 
I could not do it And I saw the best thing to be 
done was to carry her to her mother." 

" And would tbe Se)rmours not wait for youl" 
" No. They were vexed about my wasting so 
much of the little daylight remaining. They 
thought that some of the Grants would come to 
seek Mary. But Mary said they did not know she 
was coming home to-night They wished me to 
go on to Dobie's cottage, and send him back to 
take her home. But that was a long way. Poor 
Mary was really frightened of something in the 
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dark wood Her foot was very painful Dobie 
might be from home^ or he might not go at once. 
Mamma says you are most sure how things will be 
done when you do them yourself; so I let the Sey- 
mours go^ took Mary on my back, and carried her 
home. And I can play at cricket to-morrow.'* 

"There, papa, see what a diflference/' cried 
Hester, as she looked with sparkling, exulting eyes 
from her father to Arnold. 

" Yes, my Hester, but there are other differences 
too," he said, kindly and gravely. . 

" What differences, papal Whatdo you meani" 

"You like word-pictures, Hester; I will tell you 
one or two, to show you what I mean," 

" Oh yes, papa." 

" But first," interrupted Arnold, " tell me what 
you are talking about" 

" About the lad I told you of, Arnold. The lad 
I saw tried in Edinburgh." 

" Ah, yes, the poor boy who mmrdered the little 
girl," said Arnold, a shade of sadness coming over 
his bright face, "The poor little helpless girl 
But, now for your pictures, father." 

" It is a cold, bleak night The snow has not 
begun to fall, but the sky is covered with heavy 
clouds. The chill feeling in the air, the dreary 
whistle of the wind, all tell that soon the earth will 
be covered with that white carpet, in which the 
well-clothed children of the rich so greatly delight, 
but which sends misery and pain into the hearts of 
the homeless, ill-fed, ill-clad children of the poor. 
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" The wind whistles drearily round that large 
handsome house. But the well-built, thick walls, 
the closely fitting doors, and windows with their 
shutters, and warm ciutains, shut him out He can 
gain no admission there. One does not feel his 
bitter cold in that house ; one scarcely even hears 
his wild melancholy music. 

" We go into one of the rooms of that house 
How comfortable it is. Look at the bright, warm 
fire, the little cot with its pretty curtains, its fine, 
smooth sheets, its warm blankets, its downy pil- 
lows. 

" But the cot is empty. The baby to whom it 
belongs is now lying in its mother's arms as she 
sits beside the fire. 

'^ He has been ill, and in pain for two days, and 
during that time the tender mother has hardly ever 
left him. All day she has been nursing him. Now 
carrying him up and down the room, singing to 
him with her sweet, low voice, or now bending 
anxiously over him as he tosses about in his little 
cot 

" At last she is rewarded. He has fallen asleep ; 
and she sits in that constrained position, afraid to 
stir, almost afraid to breathe, lest she should wake 
him. But she does not feel wearied, her heart is 
so full of joy and thankfulness, because her child 
at last sleeps. 

" But we must leave this house, and go up yonder 
dark, dirty, narrow street Come into this house 
now. If you look at those cracked walls, at that 
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broken window, and crazy old door, you will not 
ask how tha cold wind gets in to work his will 
here. There is no fire, no candle, no light except 
what comes from the large, bright window in the 
shop opposite, where these poor miserable wretches 
are buying the whisky, which they fancy will send 
away their hunger, their cold, and their sorrow. 

*^ But look round, that light will show us the 
furniture of this dark, cold room. The broken 
chairs and tables, the grate without a fire, and the 
heap of straw in the comer ; and will show us, too, 
the flushed cheek, the restless, weary limbs of the 
poor baby, who lies in pain and sickness on that 
hard bed; and we can hear the feeble wail that 
ccHues from these parched lips. 

<' And he is quite alone. Has hb no mother to 
care for, or nurse him ) 

'^ Yes, but she has been working all day in the 
manufactory up the street She pays a halfpenny 
a day to a little girl to take care of her baby. But 
the httle girl does not care for the poor sick child. 
He is nothing to her. She wants to play. She is 
tired of the weary waihng. Besides, since the 
mother foimd out that the shop opposite could give 
her what would do instead of meat, and fire, and 
testv she has no halfpenny to give ; and so the little 
girl went away hours ago, and left the baby all 
alone. 

" But the door opens. The mother comes in. 
Yes, the mother. But she does not bring a mother's 
heartj a mother's love, a mother's tenderness with 
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her. She lost these long since in that shop with 
the bright window. She lies down now beside the 
baby, and scarcely hears its cry. Whisky has shut 
her ears, as it has hardened her heart She is soon 
asleep, with no thought of her husband's crime^ or 
her baby's pain." 

" The poor baby," cried Hester, the tears in her 
eyes. " I wish we had it here, papa, to nurse it" 

" There is a difference there, Hester, is there notl" 

" Oh yes, papa, I see what you mean. I was 
thinking only of tiie poor baby. But is that all, 
papa 1" 

" We can pay another visit, if you like, to our 
two boys, when they are older. Our first friend 
has got a companion now, a little girl of his own 
age. They are playing happily together on this 
bright sunny morning, and the mother sits watch- 
ing them. The boy is in general kind to his weaker 
companion, and gives up to her, for his watchful 
mother has taught him that God bids the strong 
help and be kind to the weak. But now she has got 
some toy he wishes for very much ; and when she 
refuses to give it, he forces it from her. She begins 
to cry. The mother comes forward. She soothes 
the little girl, and makes her happy again with some 
other playthfng. Then she calls the boy to her 
side. In her grave, kind voice, she asks him who 
made him strong) and the child says, God. Then 
she asks him if God gave him that strength, that 
he might use it against the weak ) He hangs down 
bis head, and looks ashamed. The mother reminds 
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:i! him that God sees him now, that God saw him 
le. when he used his strength for such a bad purpose^ 
It and she advises him to give back the toy. She 
i does not command him to do it, because she wishes 
r to teach him to govern himself. He wishes very 
much to keep it He thinks he cannot give it back. 
[ ' But then he looks up, and sees his mother's look of 
anxiety, he knows she wishes him to do right, and 
he remembers how kind she alwa3rs is to him, and 
he runs and kisses the little girl, and gives her back 
the toy. 

" Our other boy is happy too in the warm sun- 
shine. He, too, is playing merrily with other com- 
panions. His father has come out of prison, and 
he is looking on idly and listlessly. Now, a little 
fellow comes past holding two pennies in his small 
hand. His mother has sent him to buy some 
bread, and he is so proud of being trusted. The 
boy at play eyes the pennies for a moment with 
covetous eyes, then darts forward, forces open the 
little one's hand, and takes them from him. The 
father sees it all, laughs, praises his boy, says 
*he'll be a clever chap some day,' and then 
demands the pennies from him. The boy mshes 
to keep them, refuses, and the father forces them 
from him in his turn, and goes to spend them 
in that shop opposite, whose window shone so 
brightly in the cold winter night. There again is 
a difference. But let us see them again. 

"We shall go into this pleasant drawing-room 
in the quiet of a summer Sabbath evening. Our 

B 
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child is now a boy. He is in general a menyy 
riotous little fellow, but to-night he looks thought- 
ful Thoughtful, but happy, for he has felt very 
happy all day. As he kneeled by his mother's 
side that momiiig, there was in her voice, when she 
prayed with him, a tone of such deep love, such 
earnest longmg, as went to the young heart, and 
made l^m listen more attentively, and join more 
truly in the prayer than he had ever done before. 

"Apd the influence of that prayer had gone 
with him through the whole day. When he joined 
in family prayers, with the rest of the household, 
when he sat between his father and mother in the 
bouse of Go4> or when he read his Bible at home, 
his hgart was more interested than it had ever 
be^Q, piore full of good and happy thoughts, feel- 
ing];, apd wishes. 

'^ And now the young ones are gone to bedy and 
lie aQd his mother are spending the last hour of 
that happy Sabbath alone. 

'< Many and anxious hours of thought has that 
loving mother given to the education of her darling 
boy. Patiently an4 steadily has she studied his 
character as it gradually opened; patiently and 
steadily pondered his defects, and the best way to 
remedy them ; his temptations, and the surest way 
to guard him against them, and to help him to 
resist them. 

'' She knows well that as the child becomes the 
boy, and mixes in play and in work with other 
boys, he is apt to lose some of the softness and 
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tenderness of heart which he may have shown 
whiie a child, apt to mistake hardness for manli- 
ness, gentleness of feeling for want of spirit ; and 
she can already see some slight traces of this 
hardening process on her own boy. She is anxious 
to avert this. Anxious to keep his heart tender, 
because she reads in God's Word, * Be ye tender 
hearted one to another;' and with all the wisdom, 
all the prayerfid patience of a mother's love, she 
tries every means she can devise for this purpose. 
She carefhlly recalls all her own childish thoughts 
and feelings, in order that she may better under- 
stand, and feel for the thoughts and feelings of her 
son. 

"And on this evening, while they had been 
together, looking out on- the bright sunny lawn, 
with its borders of all pleasant and lovely flowers, 
listening to the glad song of the birds, the blythe 
hum of the insects, and the sweet peaceful cooing 
of the distant wood-pigeon, she had been making 
use of these happy sights and sounds to soften his 
heart. She had been reminding him of the thanks 
and praise peculiarly due upon the Sabbath, to the 
God who had made this fair world, still more 
peculiarly due to Him who had sent His own son 
to die for those sinners and rebels, who had de- 
spised all the riches of His goodness and forbear- 
ance. 

" And then, too, the boy began to express some 
of the mtiny feelings now working in his heart. 
Shyly, awkwardly, almost unintelligibly he expressed 
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tliem. But the mother could understand them, 
could help him to understand them better too, could 
show him, oh, how tenderly, where he was wrong, 
and could make him know how fully she entered 
into all his feelings. And the boy felt drawn closer 
and closer to that loving friend, felt that God was 
indeed full of love, in giving him such a mother. 

" But our other poor boy. How has his Sabbath 
been spent) Alasl poor fellow, to him the Sab- 
bath only means a day when his companions who 
work on other days, can play with him. No one 
ever prayed with or for him. No one ever men- 
tioned to him the name of God, except in an oath, 
or curse. He who never knew the blessing of aU 
earthly father's love, has never heard of the all- 
loving Father in heaven. He who has never had 
one being to love or care for him, has never heard 
of that blessed Saviour, whose eye is ever on him, 
whose hearths full of love and pity for such as 
he." 

" O papa," cried Hester, her eyes full of tears, 
" are there any such poor boys, who have never 
heard of God or Christ, who have no one to care 
for or love them 1 No one, papa, no one ]" 

"Ah, Hester, there are in this land hundreds, 
thousands of such children. Some whose condi- 
tion is even worse than that of the boy I have de- 
scribed, who have never even had the shadow of 
a home, never known father or mother. 

" Our boy has been wandering through the fields 
all this bright Sabbath, and now he comes home, 
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tired and hungry, and one of his naked feet has 
been torn by a rusty nail, and is bleeding and so 
sore, he can hardly limp along. 

"The house looks worse now than when we 
first saw it. The heap of straw is horribly dirty. 
The grate is gone, and all the chairs except one 
on which the motha: sits, her elbows on her knees, 
her face buried in her hands, half-sleeping, half- 
waking, and stupified with drink. She has had no 
work for more than a year. No one can employ 
such a confirmed drunkard, and their only means 
of subsistence is by begging or stealing. 

" The boy comes home so lame, so weary ; but 
he does not think of telling his mother his sorrows. 
He does not expect pity from her. She glances at 
the bleeding foot, asks carelessly how he got it 
When she hears, she mutters contemptuously, 
* More fool you,' and sinks her head again between 
her hands. 

" The boy is very hungry, and roams about the 
room, seeking for a morsel of bread, or for some 
stray penny to buy food with. He scrambles up 
on the chair behind his mother to feel above the 
shelf, and brings down an old crazy candlestick 
with a loud clatter. 

"Provoked at being aroused from her half- 
slumber, the mother starts up with a fearful curse. 
The chair falls, and the boy with it The mother 
does not pause to ask if he be hurt ; seizing him 
by one arm, with hearty shakes, blows, and curses, 
she drags him to the door, puts him out, and bars 
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it against him. She lies down in the straw to 
sleep her heavy, drunken sleep, and he is left to go 
where he pleases, to seek for food and shelter." 

'' Hester, Arnold, is there not a fearful difference 
here T 

''But, papa, his mother was a bad woman. 
Why did she buy whisky for herself, and not buy 
bread for the poor boy 1 Why did not she love 
him, and take care of him, and teach him to do 
right]" cried Edward, vehemently, as if glad to 
have some one who might be blamed. 

" Perhaps," said Mrs Lee, sorrowfully, "she may 
never have been taught to do right herself Per- 
haps her life may have even been more miserable 
than her boy's. Perhaps when she was a little girl, 
she may have had no one to love her or care for 
her, or to teach her to think about what was right 
or wrong." 



"Then, mother," said Arnold, "perhaps all 
these thousands of children papa spesJ^s of, may 
grow up likewise to be bad fathers and mothers, 
and to make their children unhappy. And then 
there will be more and more miserable and i^o- 
rant families." 

" O papa, it is sorrowful, very sorrowful," and 
Hester's eyes filled with tears. 

Mr Lee looked at her affectionately. 

" It is too sorrowful for such a young heart to 
think much about," he said. 

** Oh no, papa," she said, eagerly ; " if there are 
boys and girls among the poor people who are so 
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very miserable, surely the boys and girls who are 
happy and comfortable should think about them, 
and pity them, and try to love and help them. At 
least, papa," she added, shyly hiding her face on 
his shoulder, " we can pray for them/' 

"Yes, Hester, you are right,'* said Mr Lee, 
kindly. " I should not have said that this is not a 
subject for you ; I do not know why I did say it, 
for it was quite contrary to what I was thinking 
of when we began our conversation." 

" But you have never yet told us what you wen 
thinking of, papa,** said Edward, "and you pro- 
mised to tell us.'* 

" I was watching mamma's tender loving-kind- 
ness to her fretful Cany ; and I was thinking how 
large was the debt of love and tenderness which 
Carry would have to pay back to all who might 
hereafter stand in need of it" 

" And we too, papa," said Hester, earnestly. 

*f And you too," answered Mr Lee ; " I think 
you all feel that you must repay mamma's loving 
care to you, by being very attentive to all her 
wishes ; but do you also remember that it is God's 
loving care of you which has given you the bless- 
ing of a tender mother, and that He requires you 
to pay it all back to Him, by giving love and ten- 
derness to all His suffering children.'* 

" ' Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me,*" said Hester, in a low 
reverential tone. 

" Yes, Hester, and it is great happiness to us to 
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know that we can in this way please our gracious^ 
tender Father. Whenever you feel most the hap- 
piness of your own home, then is the time to stir 
up pity in your heart for those who have never, 
perhaps, heard one kind word, y seen one kind 
look cast upon them." 

" And we can give at least kind words and looks," 
cried Hester, eagerly. 

" Yes, Hester,'* said Mrs Lee, " and you can 
hardly imagine how much good one kind look may 
sometimes do> how much happiness it may some- 
times bring to the heart." 

" I remember, one day last winter, when I was 
in Edinburgh, I was caught in a shower of snow ; 
I was standing at the door of a shop, waiting till 
it should fair^ when my attention was attracted to 
a poor woman who was cowering on the pavement 
beside me. She was miserably clad, and her thin, 
sharp, hungry face told only too plainly what she 
was suffering ; a little half-naked, pale-faced girl 
was with her, and the harshness with which she 
pushed the child away when it crept tremblingly up 
to her, and the hard, bold expression of her face, 
made me hesitate about speaking to her, as I at 
first meant to do. 

" While I was still hesitating, I observed a look 
of great bitterness come into her face, while she 
gazed earnestly at a carriage which was slowly 
passing ; I looked too and saw a young and richly 
dressed lady at the window of the carriage. I 
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guessed that the thought of the contrast between 
her own lot in life and that of this happy-looking 
young girl had called up the feelings of envy and 
hatred I could read in her face; just then the 
lady's eye fell upon the poor woman, and she cast 
upon her a look of such tender pity, of more than 
pity, of sorrow, heart-sorrow, i«, as well as for^ the 
other's sorrow, as I thought most beautiful. 

" I turned quickly to the woman, she too had 
met the look, and it had gone to her heart ; she 
bowed her head on her hands, the tears fell from 
those hard, bold eyes, and as I saw her draw her 
child tenderly to her side, I thought I could better 
understand Uian ever before, the value, the power 
of kindness." 

" O mamma, I hope I shall always remember 
your story, that I may be always ready to give 
kindness and pity to all who need them." 

"But then, Hester," said Arnold, "it must come 
. from the heart If the lady had only put on a 
look of kindness, it would not have done the same 
good. Mamma said she looked as if she felt sor- 
row in as well zsfor the other's sorrow." 

" Quite true, Arnold," said Mrs Lee, " it is not 
difficult to work one's self up to a momentary 
feehng of pity, when one sees great distress ; but 
it is more difficult to have the heart of love that 
will be always ready to give the kind feeling, the 
tender pity." 

"So difficult that we cannot get it of ourselves," 
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said Mr Lee, solemnly. " We must ask it of God; 
but He who commands us to have that love in the 
heart, will assuredly give it us." 

"And, papa, has nothing been done for the 
poor children?" asked Hester. 

"Yes, my Hester," he said, cheerfully; " much 
has been done, much is doing for them in various 
ways. You have heard, I think, about the schools 
which have been established for the poorest class 
of children; these are doing great good. Into 
them are gathered the young beggars and thieves 
who infest the streets of our large towns; there 
they are fed, and taught; and the full power of 
kindness and love is used towards those who have 
never before known what these words meant" 

" O papa," cried Hester, warmly, " think how 
happy it will make them, to know that some one 
loves them, and cares for them." 

" So happy, Hester, that such knowledge alone 
has sometimes entirely changed the character, and 
the hardened, reckless little fellow who seemed to 
despise all authority, who seemed to care for no 
one, has at once become the docile pupil loving 
his teacher with his whole heart, loving and 
pitying his fellow-sufferers, and ready *to deny 
himself for the sake of helping them. Many such 
cases, many deeply interesting stories there are to 
be told of these poor miserable outcasts." 

" Oh, tell them to us, papa," cried both Hester 
and Edward. 

«* Tell them, what, atlV he said, laughing ; " I 
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am glad to say that I know too many such pleas- 
ant tales to be able to remember, or tell all, or 
nearly all ; but there is a large pile of books and 
pamphlets in my study from which mamma can 
read to you many most interesting passages, or she 
can mark them for you to read to yourselves." 

"Oh, thank you, papa. Will you do that, 
mamma? May we go and fetch the books now 1** 

" No, not now," said Mrs Lee ; " Mr Stevenson 
will be here presently to give you and Edward 
your writing lesson. You have no time now, but I 
will mark some passages for you before to-morrow." 

"But remember, Hester," said Mr Lee, "al- 
though many of these stories are pleasant and 
cheering to the heart, there is much in the books 
that will sadden you. Have you courage to hear 
how very very miserable thousands of your fellow- 
creatures are at this very moment? To hear of 
misery and suffering which do not merely last for 
an hour, a day, a week, but for long years of 
mournful weeks and days 1 Have you courage to 
hear of, to think of that T 

" I think so, papa, I think I should have,*' she 
said, looking up with a brave, earnest look in her 
deep blue eyes. "Mamma read in the Bible to- 
day that we must not hide ourselves from our own 
flesh. I think if I were to look away from all this 
misery, that I might not be made sad by it, I 
would be hiding myself from my own flesh ; we 
ought to think of it, and feel for it, papa, ought we 
noti" 
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" Yes, my child, most certainly we ought It is 
a heavy sin we commit, when we rejoice in our 
own happiness, and turn away our eyes from the 
misery of others, lest it should mar that happiness 
God has given us, and given us to use for His 
glory, not for our own pleasure alone." 

Mr Stevenson's ring at the hall door here inter- 
rupted the conversation^ and called away Hester 
and Edward. 




I 



CHAPTER n. 

ARNOLD IN EARNEST. 

nnREAKFAST was a litde kte on the follow- 
ljK|- ing morning, and Arnold was afraid of 
being too late for school His anger 
against the offending Betsy, who had not risen 
soon enough to get thbgs ready in time, was kept 
down by the recollection that she had takeaa long 
walk the previous evening to see a sick brother, 
and had not returned till very late. 

Thomas had most provokingly left out a favourite 
Aischia of Arnold's, and the night being very cold, 
it had suffered considerably. But Arnold remem- 
bered he had himself forgotten it was out, and if 
he could not remember to attend to his own 
fiischia, why should he be angry with Thomas, who 
bad so many other things to care for, 

A poor boy to whom Arnold had been very kind, 
and in whose service he had really taken a great 
deal of trouble, somewhat saucily refused to do a 
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small favour for him, and Arnold had to find ex- 
cuses for his ingratitude in the remembrance that 
the boy did not know how much had been done 
for him. 

All that morning, Arnold read with eager in- 
terest the books his father had given him upon the 
misery of the poor, and upon the best ways of help- 
ing them. 

" Read slowly, and thoughtfully," said Mr Lee. 
" Work out all the arguments for yourself, and 
form your own opinion upon them. Take nothing 
for granted. And have one definite object before 
you while you read." 

" And what should my object be ?" he asked. 

" I think for the present you should aim mostly 
at deepening the impression made upon your mind, 
that you have a work to 4o for God in this world, 
and that a severe training i^ necessary to fit you 
for that work." 

" I think I have already got some facts to help 
that," he said eagerly. " I have res^d so many 
things showing how much of the good done by the 
new schools, or by the new plans qf prison-disci- 
pline depends upon the character and energy of the 
person who carries them out All these books on 
the Ragged Schools say, that no mere hired teacher 
can do the work, that it must be men whose whole 
hearts are full of love and pity for their poor 
scholars. A man can make himself feel kindly, 
and act kindly, when a great call for his doing so 
is pointed out to him. But it is only the heart of 
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love that will always find out the calls for itself. I 
have learned that already." 

Hester was listening attentively to this conver- 
sation. Arnold had so kindly explained to her all 
that he had himself learned, that she could quite 
well understand it, and be interested by it, and she 
now said eagerly, 

" O papa, do you know about John Pounds, 
the poor, lame cobbler in Portsmouth, who had to 
work hard all day to support himself and his cripple 
nephew 1 Do let me read to. you what Dr Guthrie 
cays about John Pounds 1" 

Mr Lee knew well the passage to which she 
referred; but h^ Tfas n^Qst anxious to cultivate 
and encourage the warm feelings of his children's 
hearts, and he gladly consented to listen while 
Hester read. 

" Were we to make ^ pilgrimage anywhere, as 
soon as to the lonely heath where the martyr re- 
poses, we would direct our pilgrim-steps to the 
busy streets of Portsmouth, and turning aside from 
the proud array of old England's floating bulwarks, 
we would seek out the humble shop where John 
Pounds achieved his works of mercy, and earned 
an imperishable fan^e. There is no poetry in his 
name, and none in his profession ; but there was 
more than poetry — the highest, noblest piety — ^in 
his life. Every day within his shop, he might be 
seen cobbling shoes, and siurounded by some score 
or two of ragged urchins, whom he was converting 
into useful members of the state. Honour to the 
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memory of the patriot cobbler, beneath whose 
leathern apron there beat the kindest heart, — ^there 
glowed a bosom fired with the noblest ambition, — 
and who, without fee from scholar, or reward from 
man, while he toiled for his hard-earned bread with 
the sweat of his brow, educated not less than five 
hundred outcasts, before they laid him in his lowly 
grave ! Honour, we say again, to the memory of 
this illustrious patriot 1 Nor is there in all the 
world any sight we would have travelled so far ot 
so soon to see, as that self-same man, when he fol- 
lowed some ragged boy along the quays of Ports- 
mouth, keeping his kind, keen eye upon him, and 
tempting the young savage to his school with the 
bribe of a smoking potato. Princes and peers, 
judges and divines, might have stood uncovered in 
his presence, and now marble monuments might be 
removed from the venerable walls of Westminster — 
poets, warriors, and statesmen might give place — 
to make room for him." 

Hester^s voice shook with the earnestness of her 
feelings ; but she felt, in the pressure of her father's 
arm round her waist, as she stood by his side, that 
she had no reason to be ashamed of the tremor, 
that he felt with her, and was glad that she felt so 
much. 

" And then," said Arnold, " there is James 
Wright, a merchant in Manchester, who did so 
much good visiting the prison, and finding em- 
ployment for the poor prisoners.'* 

"Oh yes," interrupted Hester, "out of one 
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hundred and fifty cases where he got them situa- 
tions, he heard of only one case of relapse. How 
happy he .would be, papa, to do good to one 
hundred and forty-nine people. Mamma, did you 
hear that) Are you reading, mammal Are you 
not listening to us 1 Do you not care about John 
Pounds 1" 

"Yes, Hester, I care very much about him. 
And I have been listening to all you have read. 
But I have also been looking for a passage which 
I wish to read to you." 

" What is it about, mammal" 

^It is about a kind of industrial school, ol 
rather industrial home for young criminals, which 
has also been begun by a comparatively humble 
man," and Mrs Lee read, — 

" On the ist of September 1833, J. H. Vichem, 
an earnest man, whose heart is a living gospel of 
Christian love to his kind, took possession, with 
his family, of a one-storied, straw-roofed house, 
fronting on a narrow lane, leading out of the vil- 
lage of Home, about three miles from Hamburgh. 
About an acre of land, covered with sprawling 
bushes, ditches, hillocks, &c., formed, with the 
smutty cottage, the foundation of the new institu- 
tion which was to solve another great problem in 
the mysteries of humanity. 

"After the lapse of a week spent in purifying 
this little cottage, and preparing it for a home 
for the unfortunate little beings who were to be 
gathered to its hearth, three were brought in from 

c 
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their lairs on the frosty pavement, or door stones 
of the city. In the course of a few weeks, fourteen 
of these young vagabonds were introduced within 
the fold of that family circle, varying from five to 
eighteen years of age, yet all old in the experience 
of wretchedness and vice. Each had become a 
hardened veteran in some iniquitous practice or 
malicious disposition, and as such had been pro- 
nounced, or regarded as incorrigible. Nearly all 
of them- had been left, and trained to begging, 
lying and stealing, and to every vicious habit 
Some had the organ or disposition of destructive- 
ness developed to such a frenzy, that the first 
thought of their life seemed to be the mutilation 
of everything they could reach. Others had ac- 
quired a ferocious force of obduracy and self-will 
One of these adepts in crime had been convicted 
by the police of ninety-three tliefts, and yet he was 
only in his twelfth year. They had been treated, 
or regarded as a species of human vermin, baffling 
the power of the authorities to suppress. They 
had slept under carts, in doorways, herding with 
swine and cattle by night, when the begging and 
thieving hours were past 

" Such were the boys that found themselves look- 
ing at each other in wonder and surprise, the first 
evening they gathered round the hearth-stone ol 
that cottage home. There was no illusion about 
this sudden transformation in their experience. 
There was that bland, benevolentrlooking man in 
their midst, with his kind eyes and voice, looking 
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and speaking to them as a father to his children. 
And there was his mother, with the law of kind- 
ness on her lips, in her looks, in every act and 
word ; and he called her mother, and they called 
her mother, and the first evening of their common 
life, she became the mother of their love and vene- 
ration, and they, ragged, forsaken, hopeless cast- 
aways, conceived in sin, and shapen in iniquity, 
became the children of her affection." 

" O mamma," cried Hester, her eyes glistening 
with tears, " how beautiful to think of the poor, 
helpless creatures being loved at last, — ^being cared 
for at last 1 But there is more, mamma. Do read 
on.« 

Mrs Lee continued, 

** As far as the east is from the west, was their 
past life to be separated from their future — ^to be 
cut off and forgotten. And this cottage, away 
from the city and its haunts, with its bright fire by 
night, and the little beds under the roof, with its 
great Bible and little Psalm-book, was to be their 
home. And the great chestnut-tree that thrust out 
its arms over it, and all the little trees, and the 
ditches, and hillocks^ and bushes of that acre were 
their own. 

" Some hymns and sweet spirited ballads were 
sung after the frugal supper, and then the mother 
of the circle told some nice stories with her kind 
voice, and the father, with his kind eyes, asked 
their advice about some little plans he had in his 
mind for improving their farm. The feeling of 
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home came wanning into their hearts, like the 
emotions of a new existence, as he spoke to them 
with his kind voice and eyes, of our house, of out 
trees, of our cabbages, turnips, potatoes, pigs, and 
geese, and ducks, which wt will grow for our com- 
fort 

*' The boys at once set to work. At the end of 
the first week, they had made a year's progress in 
this new life, and its hopes, and expectations. 
The earth mound gradually disappeared, and the 
faith that they would do somethings be something^ 
own something, grew daily within them/* 

" Ah ! that reminds me of what you said. It 's 
a great thing to give a hopeless, desolate one a 
little hope," said Arnold. 

"And how very happy they would be," cried 
Hester, "to have a home, and a father, and 
mother. It makes my heart feel too full to think 
of it" 

" But the happiest would be the good man and 
woman who had given themselves and their home 
to these castaways. How full their hearts must 
have been 1" said Arnold. 

" Yes, indeed, I can fancy the mother might be 
hardly able to say the kind words that came to her 
heart; her voice would be trembling, — trembling 
with joy to see them working happily. I should 
have liked to have been that woman." 

" You have wished to be so many people, Hes- 
ter, since we began to read these books 1" said 
Arnold, smiling. 
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" No, Arnold, I have not wished for myself, but 
for yoiL I do wish you were a great man, with 
great power, and very rich, so that you might do 
good to numbers of people." 

"But, Hester," said Arnold, smiling, " you for- 
get John Pounds's five hundred boys ; and you for- 
get the humble tailor who took pains with his work- 
people, and made it a condition, when he engaged 
a workman, that he should go to church on Sab- 
bath. One can do good although one is not a 
coal master, or a manufacturer." 

"Have you forgotten our worthy friend Mr 
Bums, at Braefoot?" asked Mr Lee, "who would 
not build an addition to his own very inconvenient 
house, because he required the money to build 
convenient houses for his labourers?" 

"No, we could not foiget him," said Arnold; 
"we could not forget how, when other farmers 
laughed at his small, shabby house, he said — * It is 
every man's duty to be contented with what he has 
got, I can make myself contented with my own 
house, but I cannot make my men contented with 
theirs, so I am bound to see they have no reason 
to be otherwise.'" 

"Ahl" said Hester, "that is like the poor 
author, who, when he and his family were starving, 
refused to write for a bad, cheap magazine, al- 
though the publisher offered him a large sum if he 
would do it But he said, ' I can die of hunger, 
but I cannot help to send moral poison through 
my country.' " 
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" So you see, Hester, I can do good even if I am 
only a farmer or a poor author, or a humble tailor." 

Edward, who had just come into the room, here 
interrupted Arnold, exclaiming, vehemently, 

" You a farmer or a tailor 1 What nonsense ! 
Don't you remember we settled long ago that we 
were to be soldiers, and to fight for our country 
like William Wallace and Robert Bruce, and these 
grand, old fellows." 

" I am going to be a soldier, Edward, though 
not of the kind you mean. Mamma and papa 
have shown me another kind of fighting for my 
country than that you speak of. Papa, I like that 
expression in the Bible, * strive mightily.' I am re- 
solved to strive with all my might to do sonie good 
in the world before I leave it" 

" The Spirit of God working in you mightily," 
said Mrs Lee, solemnly, "to enable you to per- 
severe in the strife." 

Arnold mused for a moment, and then said, 

"I am glad, mamma, that I have had those 
dreams of doing great and noble deeds. I think 
they have done me good." 

" I am sure they have, my boy. They stirred up 
a spirit to dare and to labour, they aroused a love 
of your country, and a generous admiration of the 
great, the good of other times." 

" Ah, all that good is your work, mamma. You 
always went into my feelings and thoughts, even 
although, I daresay, they were often mere non- 
sense." 
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" It was a good kind of nonsense, at any rate, 
my boy, and I liked to hear it A boy's reason- 
ing powers are not, in general, very strong. The 
correct judgment must come with manhood, but 
the warm, earnest feeling must begin with the boy 
if it is to begin at alL" 

This was a point Mr and Mrs Lee were very 
particular about They knew that while it was 
easy to check the warm feelings of the child, it 
was difficult to revive them when once chilled. 
They were wilUng to wait patiently for the prudence 
and the correct judgment which years must bring, 
and careful not to spoil nature's work by their own 
overhaste. They carefully abstained from all ridi- 
cule or hasty condemnation, even where the child's 
crude notions might have excited a smile. 

All were not so considerate. Arnold did not 
always meet with the sympathy his father and 
mother gave him. 

One forenoon, when he was with his mother 
alone in the library, a visitor came in. Arnold 
was so absorbed in his book, that he did not hear 
Mrs Lee's first summons to come and speak to 
Mr H. • 

"What is the book you are so engaged with, 
Arnold 1" Mr H. asked. "Is it your old friend 
the ' Border Ballads 1'" 

Arnold gave him the book. 

"Causes and Cure of Crime," read Mr H., 
laughing. " Why, what have you to do with that, 
Arnold 1" 
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" Papa says that as we boys will be the future 
lawyers, judges, jail governors, and all that, we 
ought to know and be interested in these things," 
Arnold answered, composedly. 

" Oh, and you are to be a jail governor, are 
you 1" pursued the gentleman, still laughing. 

" I don't know what I am to be. But I shall, at 
least, be a man, and must use a man's strength to 
protect the weak, to help the helpless," said Arnold, 
warmly. 

" That is an odd fancy. I remember you always 
wished to be a knight, and to go forth to deliver 
fair ladies from enchanted castles, and to put down 
bloody tjrrants." 

" And I should still wish it were there any en- 
chanted castles to be besieged, or bloody tyrants 
to be put down. But as there are not, I must 
fight in another way. I must teach the ignorant, 
care for the neglected and outcast, and go forth 
with all my might to help all who need help." 

Arnold had forgotten Mr H.'s presence in the 
earnestness of his feelings, and he spoke as he 
felt, with almost passionate energy. Again Mr H. 
laughed, and told him he would be a perfect hero. 

" I don't know what you mean by a hero," he 
answered. " If you mean one who gives his whole 
soul and strength to his work, I hope I may be 
one. But if you mean that because I do this I 
shall be singled out for wonder and admiration, 
I hope you are mistaken. I hope God will raise 
up so many brave, true hearts for His own work, 
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that I shall be unnoticed in the crowd. I hope 
the time is coming when the man who spends his 
days in seeking his own pleasure and ease, shall be 
more wondered at and talked about than he who, 
with God's help, uses all the strength God has 
given him to work the work God requires." 

" Hear, hear," cried Mr H., clapping his hands 
and laughing immoderately. 

But to Arnold his mock applause and laughter 
were drowned by his mother's quiet, earnest, "Quite 
right, my boy." 

When, however, Mr H. turned to Mrs Lee, and 
said, 

" Why, ma'am, your son will be a first-rate 
orator. We shall hear him haranguing in our 
Town Hall some day soonJ** 

Then the hot blood rushed to Arnold's face. 
As I have said he had almost forgotten Mr H.'s 
presence, but when he heard these words he was 
at once recalled to himself, and he blushed with 
shame lest he should have been indulging in what 
he so much despised, in what he called ^' talking 
big." 

Mrs Lee saw his confusion, and hastened to 
relieve hinu 

"There is Thomas coming in to the garden," 
she said. "Will you go and tell him about tlie 
geranium slips Mr Seymour wishes to have f 

" And then come back, like a good fellow," said 
Mr H., " and let us hear more about this knight- 
errant business." 
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" No," said Mrs Lee, .decidedly, " stay with Ed- 
ward and Hester, they have been wishing for you 
all morning." 

" You must excuse me, Mr H.," she added, turn- 
ing to her astonished guest as Arnold left the room. 
" I look upon my boy's feelings as sacred things. 
I cannot allow them to be heedlessly tampered 
with." 

"Why, my good madam," he said, trying to 
laugh off a slight feeling of embarrassment, ^* you 
treat the matter too seriously." 

" I do not think I do," she answered in the same 
mild, but firm manner. " Had we lived in those 
olden times of chivalry that you spoke of, you 
would, even before he was Arnold's age, have 
begun to train your boy to the feats of arms in 
which you wished him to excel And you would 
have been seriously and justly displeased with any 
who, for their own amusement, should have taught 
him bad habits, should have in any way given awk- 
wardness to his body, or cowardice to his mind." 

" No doubt I should," was the prompt reply. 

" But the weapons my boy must use in the war- 
fare he proposes to himself, are of a &r more 
intricate nature than a sword or a battle-axe. And 
the powers required to use them aright are far 
more delicate, more easily injured than any bodily 
powers can be. Earnest zeal, unselfish devoted- 
ness, are easily chilled in the young heart, easily 
laughed down, but it is difficult, very difficult, to 
awaken them." 
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Mr H., after saying, that, perhaps, she was right, 
hastened to chEinge the subject by entering upon 
the purport of his visit. 

Although he had laughed .at AmoM's earnest- 
ness, he was himself deeply interested in the wel- 
fere of the poor. He had been very active in 
setting up a ragged school in the town near which 
the Lees lived, and he had come to tell Mr Lee 
that it would be opened on the following day, and 
to ask him to be present at the opening of it 

" Tell him to bring Arnold, too," he said, " and 
I will answer for it, the sight of so many poor 
children will do more to awaken his zeal in their 
cause, than my unfortunate laughter can have done 
in quenching it" 
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THE SCHOOL. 




[RNOLD did accompany his father, and was 
greatly interested. 
The looks of the children at first disap- 
pointed him. The expression of low, selfish cunning 
on so many of the countenances was very painful 
But his father reminded him that the depraved state 
of character which those faces so clearly indicated, 
was one great reason why something should be im- 
mediately done to improve them, one great call 
upon the pity of all who had been better taught 

Another thing which both surprised and amused 
him, was the total want of all subjection in the 
pupils. The bold, fearless curiosity with which 
they stared at the gentlemen assembled, and passed 
their remarks upon every object which excited their 
attention, was very different from anything Arnold 
had ever seen in his visits to the parish school 
He thought it would be quite impossible to reduce 
such wild, untamed beings to any degree of order. 
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But the committee had been most fortunate in 
tlieir choice of a superintendent. He was a shrewd, 
energetic man, with a most frank, kindly disposi- 
tion. His whole heart was in the work, and he 
had most carefully considered his duties, and the 
best way of discharging them. 

He had made personal acquaintance with a good 
many of his pupils, for to him had been committed 
the charge of seeking out proper objects, and of 
inviting their attendance. But there were also 
many strangers, as he had desired each boy and 
girl to invite his or her companions to come too. 

Mr Campbell, for that was his name, stood near 
the door and said a kind word to each child as it 
came in. One male teacher showed the boys to 
their places, and another took each girl and intro- 
duced her to the female superintendent, who stood 
a little apart. 

Then, when all had come in, began the task of 
establishing order among them. The girls were 
comparatively easily managed. They were fewer 
in number, and, for the most part, younger than 
the boys. But, the boys pushing, squabbling, con- 
tradicting! How were they ever to be made 
quiet % 

Mr Campbell at once assumed a firm, decided, 
yet most good-humoured tone. 

" Now, my friend, you must give your neighbour 
a little more room. Ned, sit down at once, we 
carit have any fighting here. My little man, you 
must either be quiet or leave the room." 
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At first there were many most threatening symp- 
toms of rebellion, but, one after another, all gave 
way before that kindly smile, that determined man- 
ner. And after one rebel had been quietly put 
out of the room, the others yielded, afraid to lose 
'the treat they had been promised, and which had 
been the great inducement to come at all. 

A measure of quietness having been established^ 
one of the gentlemen said a few words to the 
children, expressing the pleasure he and his friends 
felt in seeing them there, explaining the rules and 
regulations of the school, and exhorting them to be 
obedient and orderly. Very short was the trial to 
their patience, given by this address, and then the 
promised feast was brought forward. 

It had been originally intended that it shoulc 
consist merely in thick slices of bread and a littk 
milk. But the children of one of the committee 
had so earnestly desired that the poor boys and 
girls should for once taste butter, that they had 
raised a subscription among themselves and then 
companions for the purpose, and butter accordingly 
had been provided. 

Arnold was the only young spectator. The di- 
rectors had expected a scene of great riot and con- 
fusion, and had, therefore, refi:ained from inviting 
either ladies or children to be present. But now, 
many regretted their absence. 

I, too, regret it It would have done the chil- 
dren good, I think to see that sight. It was a 
touching, as well as a pleasant one. The eagei 
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hunger of the poor children in their tattered 
clothes, with their sharp, thin faces, excited as 
much pity as their evident enjoyment gave plea- 
sure. 

Mr Campbell took advantage of the compara- 
tive quietness while they were busy eating, to go 
round and take down the names, ages, amount of 
knowledge, and circumstances of such of the chil- 
dren as he was yet unacquainted with, and As 
nold asked, and obtained permission to accom- 
pany him. 

Mr Campbell was pleased with the lively and 
intelligent interest Arnold showed, and he kindly 
gave him all the information he could. He stopped 
to allow him to read the short histories belonging 
to each child as they passed it, and took care that 
he should hear the answers to the questions he put 
to those whose history was yet unknown to him. 

Very, very aflfecting were many of these an- 
swers. 

"I've nae faither or mither." "I've nae 
hame." " Faither's in jail, and mither's gaen awa, 
I dinna ken whar." "I've been in jail mysel, 
mither garred me steal" "Faither doesna care 
for me. He 's aye drinking. He 's ra'al wild in 
drink. I 'm feared to gae hame whiles." "Faither's 
been lying this twelvemonth. Mither has naething 
to gie us." " I ken naething about God. There 's 
naebody in our land kens about Him." " I never 
gaed to kirk in my life. What for should II" 
And so on. 



1 
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One poor little girl particularly excited Arnold's 
pity. She was very young. Her small, thin 
figure was that of a child of five years old, her 
care-worn look, her sunken cheeks and hollow eyes, 
might have belonged to a woman of fifty. The 
tears filled Arnold's eyes as her melancholy face 
looked up in Mr Campbell's, with such a scared, 
frightened look, and she said in her feeble, child- 
ish voice, " I 've nae hame." 

" Have you a father or mother V* 

" I dinna ken." 

" Have you brothers or sisters 1" 

" I dinna ken." 

"Who takes care of you I" 

" Mysel." 

" How do you live 1" 

She stared stupidly. The question was above 
the poor, untaught mind. 

" Where do you get your meat 1" 

"Whiles folk gie me some, whiles I've nane. 
Whiles the laddies with the sow's pail let me take 
bits out o' it, and whiles they dinna." 

" And where do you sleep 1" 

" Whiles in the street, and whiles in old houses." 

Arnold could hardly finish this part of his story 
when he was telling it at home that night, and the 
tears in Mrs Lee's, Hester^s, and £dward*s eyes, 
as they listened, showed how fiilly they shared in 
his feelings. 

" But what becomes of the homeless children 
after school hours 1" asked Hester. 
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Arnold said that lodgings were provided for 
those who had no friends. 

" Mr Campbell told me," he added, " that when 
they have parents, however poor, they are left to 
go home to them at night Mr Campbell says, 
the gentlemen of the committee are very careful 
not to break the tie between parent and child — a 
tie, as he says, which God made, not man." 

'^ But that poor wee thing will have a home at 
last, have some one besides < hersel ' to care for 
her," cried Hester. "How happy she will be, 
mamma. I wbh I could do something for these 
poor cbUdreQ. J wish I could help to make them 
happy." 

" We (an do something, an4 ^e must^ my child," 
said Mrs J^ee. "We must use the power God 
gives us to help Hi^ poor, or we must displease 
Him. S9 we stand between two musts. And I 
think we know which to take." 

" Oh yes, naamma. But what is the power God 
gives me % Gives Edward and me, mamma)" 

" I should like you to find that out for your- 
selves my love. I am sure yoii have some way of 
helping open to you. You must think of it seri- 
ously, ^d find out what it is." 

"One way, a little way, I h^ye thought o^ 
Hester," said Arnold. " Mr Campbell says, that 
he should like, by and by, tp get up a small 
library to lend to the children. And, I am sure, 
we can spare some of our books for them." 

" To be sure we can. We have so many and 
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they have none," cried both Hester and Edward. 
" Mamma, may we help in that way 1" 

" Certainly, you may, if you still wish to do so 
when the time comes. But remember, perhaps, 
you may wish to get them* back again. Perhaps 
you may wish to read over again those you have 
parted with. I cannot give you others in their 
place, and, perhaps, you may find you have not a 
large enough library to give you a pleasant variety 
in your reading when you have given away a part 
©fit.'' 

'' But, mamma, I think we should be willing to 
give them even though we may miss them. David 
says, ' I will not give to the Lord of that which 
doth cost me nothing,' " said Hester, with her own 
peculiarly sweet, modest blush. 

" YjBs, my child, I hope you may be willing. I 
only wish to guard you against overhastiness. 
You cannot take back the books after you have 
given them, but if you murmur for their loss, it 
will be, in God's sight, as if you had taken them 
back. I desire to encourage all liberality in you, 
but I desire also to be sure that you are fully 
aware of the extent of your sacrifice, so that you 
may not afterwards be tempted to repent We are 
told that * the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.*" 

" And in the account of the children of Israel's 
offering for the tabernacle," said Arnold, " it is so 
often said that the willing-hearted gave." 

" Yes," answered Hester, quickly. " But it is 
^aid, too, that it was God who put wisdom in the 
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hearts of those who gave themselves to the ^vork, 
and David thanked God because the people had 
been made willing. And, mamma, I thhik God 
will make Edward and me willing." 

" No doubt, my darling," said Mrs Lee, fondly. 
" He will give you the willing heart and the work- 
ing hands, if you ask Him. And that is the right 
way to set to work, my Hester." 

" I am sure, mamma," said Arnold, " God has 
given Mr Campbell the willing heart, and the 
wise mind. I wish you could have heard how 
nicely he spoke to the boys. I wish you could 
have seen how soon he made those rude, wild 
fellows mind him. I wished for you all so often, it 
was all so interesting. I heard so many interesting 
things. 

" I had never thought how difficult it must be 
to bring such wild creatures into order. Mr 
Campbell says punishment won't do, because many 
of them are accustomed to far. harder treatment 
than he could ever think it right to give them, and 
they would run away at once if they did not like 
the school, and few of the parents care enough 
about them to think of making them stay. 

" Mr Campbell says, that in the ragged school 
in Edinburgh, the master often makes the boys 
themselves judge a school-fellow who had done 
wrong ; and if the sentence they pronounce be a 
severe one, many of them offer themselves to bear 
part of the punishment" 

"Capital," cried Edward, clapping his hands. 
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" 1 'd like to see the fellows at your school doing 
anything like that, Arnold." 

At any other time Arnold might have been eager 
to defend the fellows at his school, but now his 
mind was too full of other subjects to notice the im- 
putation cast upon them, and he went on eagerly. 

" But, O mamma, I heard such a beautiful story. 
Two beautiful stories, mamma. How could I for- 
get themi Talking of the poor wee homeless 
lassie put them out of my head. 

"At a ragged school in LK)ndon, it had been 
decided to give a priz^ of a»p^ of boots to each 
of the fifteen best behaved pupils. Lord Ashley 
was to give the prizes. But when he went to the 
school the master told him that some of the best 
boys were rather better clothed than some of the 
others, and that these l^oys had themselves asked 
him to give the boots which they had deserved, to 
those who needed then[i more." 

Arnold scarcely heard the expressions of plej^ 
stire called forth by this anecdote, so eager was he 
to tell the other. 

" I think it was in the same school, at least it 
was in one of the London schools, that there was 
a boy, Mr Campbell called him J. C., who had 
been a regular thief and pickpocket After he had 
been in the school fdr a little, a shoemaker offered 
to teach his own trade to three of the boys, and 
J. C. was chosen as one of the three. They got 
food and lodging, as well as instruction, and they 
were very grateful, and very well behaved. 
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" Now comes the beautiful part, mamma. J. C 
went to his master and told him that he and his 
coinpanions were very anxious about two of his 
old associates. They wished very much to save 
them from ruin. And he said, that if the master 
would take in these two boys, they would gladly 
divide their rations into five, so that there might be 
enough for all." 

"Well, Arnold, that is really beautiful," said 
Mrs Lee. " It would have been beautiful whoever 
had been the actors, but it is tenfold more so when 
we think that a few years ago these very boys were 
of the class of those who ^ fear not God, neither 
regard man.'" 

'" But,*' asked Edward, " did the teacher allow 
them to give their food to the others V 

" Yes, he did. At first he reminded them that 
if they carried out their plan they must themselves 
suffer real hunger. For you know, they don't get 
more than enough. They are not like us, who 
could very well do without part of our meals, and 
never miss it But J. C. said, *we don't mind 
that, sir, we are used to hunger.' And the arrange- 
ment was made, and they never murmured, how- 
ever hungry they might be." 

"Noble fellows!" cried Hester. "Mamma, 
they did not offer of that which cost them nothing. 
Edward, we must be willing to give our poor offer- 
ing of books now." 

Edward cordially assented, and Mrs Lee asked 
whether Arnold had heard anything more about J. C 
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** Yes, mamma, another good thing. When the 
working class was enlarged, J. C. was for a time 
superintendent of part of it. And one day when 
he had carried home some work, he was paid a 
sovereign by mistake, instead of a shilling. As 
soon as he found it out, he went back, and re- 
turned it Perhaps you will like that story best, 
mamma 1" 

" I don't know, Arnold," she answered, smiling. 
" Both are very promising. Only you know it is 
easier to awaken good feelings in young people, 
than to give them steady principles." 

" How glad the people who set up that school 
must be, when they hear stories like these," said 
Hester. " Mamma, I must help our school. It 
would make me so happy to help. I have no 
money just now, but when I get any again, I must 
save some for the ragged school." 

" Your rich friends, Helen and Lucy Seymour, 
might give something, I think," said Arnold. 

" Yes, if they knew about the poor homeless, 
friendless, bairns, surely they would. Mamma, 
lUl tell you of a plan that has come into my 
head. 

" You know I can print pretty neatly. I might 
print those three stories Arnold has told us, and 
perhaps we might find one or two others, so as to 
make a wee book, and give it to Helen, and make 
one for Alice Murray too. And being printed, 
you know, it would give them no trouble to read 
them. And then perhaps they would get interested, 
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and give something for our school.. Don't you 
think that is a good planf 

"And I too," cried Edward. "I can print 
pretty well too, — ^when I take pains, I mean," he 
added, with a slight blush. 

" Well added, Edward," said his mamma, smil- 
ing. " But I really think it will be well worth 
taking pains, for it is an excellent plan. It will be 
good for your little friends to be interested in the 
poOT helpless children. You know papa always 
reminds you, that you little people of this age will 
be the old people of the next, and that you should 
learn' while you are young to be anxious to do 
good, that you may be ready to work, when the 
fiill working power comes. I can give you some 
pretty coloured paper, to make boards for yoiur 
books." 

" And I *11 rule your paper, and mend your pens, 
and flourish in your title with such magnificent 
dashes as you never saw before," said Arnold, 

Mrs Lee went at once to get the necessary 
materials for the little books. She was always 
careful, both by precept and example, to teach her 
children to set earnestly and immediately about 
any work they had in hand. Arnold promised to 
begin his part of the task after he had learned his 
lessons for the following day, and Hester and 
Edward in the meantime occupied themselves with 
writing a rough copy of the stories they purposed 
to print 

They agreed to set apart two half-hours of their 
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play time regularly every day. And Mrs Lee 
cleared a small table for them in one comer of the 
drawing-room, where they could leave their books 
and writing materials always ready for use, so as to 
take advantage of every spare minute. 

Hester's work advanced rapidly, for she was both 
patient and persevering ; but Edward was neither, 
and he did not get on so well However, when 
Arnold or Mrs Lee offered to assist either, Hester 
always insisted that Edward should be the favoured 
one. 

" How could I write the 'boot story* if I did 
otherwise," she used to say, laughing, when he was 
inclined to refuse her generous offer. " I do not 
require help so much as you do." 

Their little book contained the boot story, the 
two stories about J. C, and one or two others taken 
from Dr Guthrie's **Pleas for Ragged Schools.'* 
But these last I do not mean to repeat, because I 
desire that each of my young readers should read 
the Pleas for themselves. I am sure you can all 
understand, and be much interested in them. 

Arnold's German-text titles, with grand dashes, 
were much admired, Hester asked him to print 
upon the covers the words, " Do good to all men." 

" I shall put the whole verse, Hester," he said, 
"*As we have, therefore, opportunity, let us do 
good to all men,* because papa sa3rs some people 
think they may do good, or not, just as they like. 
But this as means whenevery so you see we are 
positively commanded to do a// the good we caa" 
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The words were accordingly printed as he wished, 
and he drew a neat border and comers, in Indian 
ink, round the outside covers. So that altogether 
the little books had a most inviting appearance. 

The little friends to whom they were presented 
admired them very much, and their parents were 
also interested in the stories, 

Alice Murray's mamma was so much interested, 
that she begged Mrs Lee to go with her to the 
school, and she undertook to pay yearly a sum 
large enough to cover the expense of one boy and 
onegirL 





CHAPTER IV. 

MOTHER BETTY. 

[NE day shortly after the ragged school had 
been opened, Hester and Edward came to 
theii»mother in great excitement about an 
adventure they had met with. 

" O mamma," cried Hester, " we have found a 
John Pounds." 

" Only it is a woman, and she does not cobble 
shoes; and her name is Mother Betty," put in 
Edward. 

" Why do you call her John Pounds then 1" 
asked Mrs Lee, smiling. 

'* Because she is just like him. I mean she does 
as he did," answered Hester. 

" Tell mamma the whole story from the begin- 
ning, from the very beginning," suggested Edward. 
" That is the most comfortable way." 

*' Well, mamma, after we had finished our lessons, 
Edward and I went out to our gardens. At first we 
thought we ought to dig up our new borders." 
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" O Hester, you are beginning before the begin- 
ning now," said Edward, impatiently. 

Hester looked vexed, and half angry. But she 
quickly recovered her temper, and said good- 
humouredly, 

" Should you like to tell the story yourself, 
Edward 1 And then you can begin where you 
please." 

" No, indeed," said Mrs Lee, " we must stand up 
for the privileges of our sex, Hester. He is a most 
ungallant gentleman to interrupt a lady so oflen. 
And I cannot encourage him in such rudeness." 

Edward laughed and blushed. 

" But, after all, mamma," he said, " you know 
our digging, and racing, and all that, has nothing 
to do with Mother Betty." 

" And, after all, my son, you know that we might 
before this have got past * the digging and racing, 
and all that,' if you had not interrupted Hester." 

" Well, and we are past it now. Edward was 
right, mamma. I was beginning before the begin- 
ning. But now you must suppose that we have 
gone to the town with nurse and baby, that we 
have done a great deal of business, that we have 
got to our last shop, Mr Sim, the baker's, that he 
has sent out to get change for nurse's pound-note, 
and that we are waiting till the boy comes back. 

" We were getting a little tired of waiting, at 
least I was, when two girls came into the shop, 
carrying a large basket between them. They were 
very poor girls, had no shoes nor stockings, and 
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such short, scanty frocks, all patched with differenl 
coloured patches, but, as nurse said, very clean, 
and without a hole. 

"Well, mamma, they took two sacks out of their 
basket, and gave them to Mr Sim. He seemed to 
know them well ; for without asking any questions 
he filled one sack with coarse oatmeal, and the 
other with what looked like fine crumbs of crust. 
He told us afterwards that this was what was 
scraped off his loaves after they came out of the 
oven. He gave them also several large loaves; 
and then they paid for the things. 

"They took up their basket and sacks, but 
seemed unwilling to go away. They whispered to 
each other, and looked at some loaves on the 
shelf, from which Mr Sim had taken theirs, and 
whispered again ; and at last the biggest girl asked 
Mr Sim if he had any more stale loaves to sell 

" Yes, he said, he could give her two which had 
been baked the day before yesterday, and as they 
were so stale, she might have them both for four- 
pence. 

" Her face got very red, and she said that she 
had no money, unless — ^unless — ^he could perhaps 
trust her, and she would pay him quite honestly, as 
soon as she had it 

"*I am sure you would,' Mr Sim said, very 
kindly. * But you see, my good girl, I have made 
the rule never to give goods upon credit ; and if I 
were to do it even this once, I could not tell the 
next person who asked me that I never did it' 
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"*But, sir/ said the other girl, very eagerly, 
' Mrs Sim sometimes wants a girl to clean, and we 
might work out the money. Jean and me could 
come every morning till seven, and every night 
after eight, and work out the money/ 

"Mr Sim looked still kinder; he patted the 
girl on the head, and said she and Jean were 
good girls, he knew. 

" * But you know, my lassie, that would be all the 
same as giving you goods upon credit However, 
tell me what you want the loaves for. ' Has Mother 
Betty not enough to give you alii' 

" * O sir, it 's not for ourselves,' they both cried ; 
* we would never have asked for ourselves. But a 
poor woman crept up to one of the empty rooms 
in Mother Betty's house the night before last, and 
nobody knew anything about it, till Mother Betty 
heard her moaning this morning ; and she 's very 
ill, and another says she 's dying of hunger, and 
she has twp wee baimies, and they're so weak 
and hungry t00| and we had done our breaki^sts 
before we heard her, and there was not a crumb 
to give he^y and Mother Betty went to ask the 
neighbours, and they gave her just a wee bit 
bread, and said she asked for things too oilen.' 

" * She shoiJd have come to us,' Mr Sim said, 
in his nic^, hearty way. 

" And he took the two big loaves and gave them 
to the girls, saying, that he had never made a rule 
not to give away bread." 

" Stop, Hester, I must interrupt you," said Mrs 
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Lee, ''Did you hear nothing more about the sick 
woman ] If she be really d)dng of hunger, she 
will require more nourishing food than dry bread. 
We must see about it immediately." 

" Oh, but mamma, she has got something better 
than dry bread. Mrs Sim came into the shop 
while the girls were telling their story, and she sent 
a large pitcher of nice, strong broth to the woman, 
and nurse said that was the best thing she could 
take." 

" Did nurse see the woman V 

** Yes, mamma. She said she was sure, if you 
had been there, you would have bid her go. It 
was near Mr Sim*s, and Mrs Sim kept baby while 
nurse was away/' 

" And did you and Edward go, Hester 1" 

"We did not see the woman, mamma. Nurse, 
at first, would not allow us to go at all, but we 
wished so much to see Mother Betty, and Mrs Sim 
said it was the cleanest place in the wcn^ld, so she 
allowed us, and we three went with the two girls." 

" Up such a funny, ugly, narrow street, mamma," 
interposed Edward, "where all the houses were 
tumbling down. There's nobody lives there, I 
think ; the glass is all out of the windows, but you 
go on, Hester." 

"Mother Betty's is a great large house, but 
nearly as tumble-down as its neighbours," said 
Hester. 

"It's windows are broken too," again inter- 
rupted Edward. 
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*'Not Mother Betty's own windows though," 
pursued Hester* " Mamma, they are all patched, 
and mended, with queer little three-cornered, and 
all kinds of cornered, bT^s of glass, and strips of 
brown paper, fastening them so neatly together, 
and all so clean. 

" Well, the girls went into a large, low room, 
and we followed them. And there, mamma, there 
were so many girls just like those we had seen, 
and all busy. Some were sorting rushes, and some 
were working them up into door-mats, and mak- 
ing brushes ; spme were knitting, some sewing, 
and, in the nuddle of the room, three or four were 
sayiQg a lesson tq such a nice-looking woman, 
who was busy netting a large worsted net, such as 
Thomas puts over our peach-trees to save them 
from the frost. , 

"She looked up when the door opened, and, 
mamma, she had such a nice &ce — such a happy, 
clear, true, kind face. 

" She seemed much surprised to see us, but 
came forward at once, so kindly, to ask us in ; and 
when nurse told her why we had come, she looked 
so glad." 

" Just as if we had been doing something for 
her," said Edward. " And when the girls gave her 
the loaves, one would have thought it was some 
great present to herself, she was so thankful, and 
seemed so happy." 

" She told nurse that the woman had no fever," 
continued Hester, '* but was dying of himger ; and 
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she said that while Jean and the other were away, 
her lassies had agreed to give part of their dinner 
to the woman. 

"*I could not ask thftn,' she said, *for they 
have little enough for themselves, poor things; 
but when they proposed it I was very thankful, 
and now see, here conies plenty for to-day at 
least'" 

Hester then went on to tell all Mother Betty's 
history, which she had heard from herself and the 
Sims ; but I think I had better tell it as Mrs Lee 
afterwards heard it from different quarters, and so 
I shall make it more connected. 

No one knew Mother Betty's previous history. 

She had come to live at B , about three years 

before this ; she was then a childless widow. She 
had a small annuity which had been left to her by 
a lady in whose service she had once lived ; she 
earned a small sum weekly by cleaning out the 
Independent chapel with its school-house, and Mr 
Sim and the chief bookseller of the town also em- 
ployed her to clean their shops in the morning^ 
before the business of the day began. So that 
altogether she had quite enough to make her very 
comfortable. 

She rented a small furnished room in one of the 
quietest parts of the town, and soon became a 
great favourite with her neighbours, being always 
most cordially willing to help any one who was in 
want, sickness, or sorrow. . 

It so ha|)pened that in going ]to her morning's 
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work, she had to pass through the very worst parts 
of the town ; and, in her own words, her heart was 
bowed down withm her at the wickedness and 
misery she saw. 

" The bits o' lassies, mem, like hardened sinners 
of fourscore, without shame, without love or fear 
to God or man ; it made my very heart wae. And 
the better kind of bairns learning all mischief and 
sin from these poor neglected castaways. I was 
feared to think what it would grow to when these 
lassies should be mothers, and I felt I maun do 
something for them. 

"You see, mem, I felt that God had brought 
me fresh from the country to these terrible scenes. 
He had put these poor bairns of His before me, 
and He had given me leisure to think of, and to help 
them, and in all that He must have had a purpose, 
He must have meant me to give myself to the work 
He had brought to my hand ; so I just began it 

" I spoke kindly to some of the lassies, and when 
they began to like me in a kind of way, I asked 
them if they would come to my house, and I would 
teach them to read and to sew. 

" But, poor things ! they had to get their living 
some way or other ; some sold matches and sticks, 
some begged, and some, God help them, were 
driven out to steal, by the very mothers that bore 
them, ay, and driven out with curses and blows, 
such as I should tremble to see given to a dog. 

" Well, I thought about it, and I found that by 

living a little harder myself I could give them at 

s 
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least one meal a day. Sometimes it wajs a bowl 
of porridge, sometimes the flesher gave me bones 
and odd bits of meat for very little, and I made a 
good soup, thickened with split peas, or with, the 
scrapings of the loaves Mr Sim gave me ; and we 
did fine. Eight lassies came mostly every day. 
I taught them their letters, and told them in my 
poor way of the God who made them, and of the 
blessed Saviour who died for them, and who was 
longing to save them, and to carry them as lambs 
in His bosom. 

" But I soon found I was not doing much good ; 
to know A from B does little of itself to make a 
bairn better. My lassies left me at two o'clock to 
go home to see nothing but sin of the worst kind ; 
to find, may be, their own mother Ijring dead drunk 
on the floor ; to hear their father blaspheming the 
very God I had been teaching them to love and 
fear ; and what good could words do to keep them 
from evils like that 

" I minded I had once heard a wise and good 
man say, *it's training, not teaching, that's true 
education ;* so I thought I must try to train my 
poor girls, and for that I must have them with me 
most of the day, and I must get work for them, 
and two or three homeless bit things I must e'en 
keep altogether. 

" But I could not do that in the house I was 
then in. The decent-woman I lodged with had 
bairns of her own, and my poor things were not fit 
to mi!K with any decent man's child. So I looked 
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about and I found I could get these two rooms 
cheap. I had a little spare money to buy furniture 
with, and people were very good to me. Mrs 
Harper's family are all grown up and away from 
home, and she gave me three of her own children's 
little beds for my poor orphans, and others gave 
me other things. The lassies themselves picked 
up bits of glass to mend our windows with, and 
we pasted brown paper over the cracks in the 
wall, and soon made our house as comfortable as 
possible. We have been here now two years, and 
have been very happy." 

" But how do you find food for so manyl '* asked 
Mrs Lee, to whom Betty had been giving the pre- 
ceding tale, when that lady had gone to see about 
the sick woman the day after the children had first 
heard of her. 

"Well,. ma'am, before we began, I was a good 
deal troubled about that For you see the lassies 
coming at seven, and staying till eight, had to get 
three meals instead of one — and, besides, we had 
soon more mouths to fill. As the bairns began to 
like me and my ways, they brought other bairns, 
and I had not the heart to refuse to take them in. 

" But it was only before we began that we were 
feared. Ever since we set fairly to work, the Lord 
has kept our hearts staid on Him. We have felt 
that it was His work, and we looked to Him for 
the means ; and His truth has never failed. We 
have wanted no good thing these two years — He 
has raised us up so many friends and helpers. No 
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one ever had truer or steadier friends than Mr 
and Mrs Sim have been to us — aye keeping us in 
mind — aye thinking what we'll be needing — ^and 
aye seeking to get it for us. 

"Then you see, ma'am, my annuity pays the 
rent, and with a little care keeps us in coal and 
candle. And we have found so many ways of 
making good cheap food. Then Mr Sim got the 
parish schoolmaster to give me the cleaning of 
their school, and that was a great help." 

*' But how can you manage to clean two shops 
and two school-houses before seven in the morn- 
ing 1" 

" Oh, I get on fine, ma'am ; I go to the schools 
after eight at night You see I am strong and 
hearty. The Lord made me strong and hearty 
for His own work. Then one of the lassies helps 
me — ^and it's just wonderful how well they can do 
— and they^re so keen to do it, that I have to 
make it a kind of reward to the best behaved. 

"It's wonderful how soon they learn, poor 
things, to like to help. I mind one lassie who 
was so' wild and hard, I was near in despair about 
her. She seemed just to hate everybody, and to 
mind nothing. Well, ma'am, if you '11 believe me, 
the first thing that touched that bairn's heart was 
my asking her one hot day, when we were out 
gathering rushes, if she could get me a drink of 
water. She was so pleased, poor thing, and soon 
learned to be good and bidable like the rest 
And whenever I see a dour fit coming on, I just 
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ask her to do me some favour, the harder to do 
the better, and she gets gentle and kind at once." 

" You must find it hard to bring them into order 
at first," said Mrs Lee. 

" Not so hard as you 'd think, ma'am. I set my 
whole heart to teach them first, that I really love 
them; and when that*s once done, all is easy. 
Then I make them feel that we are all one family, 
and that what hurts one hurts all, and so they are 
all anxious to keep order. 

" I was laid up in bed for two days this spring, 
and really, ma'am, it was worth being ill to see 
how orderly and diligent they were, with no one to 
look after them. And many a pleasant tear did 
they bring to my old eyes, with their kindness and 
care of me, and their anxiety that I should get 
better.'' 

** And how do you find work for themi " 

"Well, ma'am, that's one way in which the 
Lord has helped us wonderfully. A poor gipsy 
woman, to whom I had been kind, taught me how 
to make these mats and brushes ; and it *s such a 
fine healthy work for the bairns to get the rushes 
from the meadow. And it gives me ways of teach- 
ing them to love God's works that I could not have 
had, always shut up here. These poor lassies, 
ma'am, will stand with a heavy burden on their 
back, and admire a silver cloud, or a bonny flower, 
or a sunny glint on the grass, as many an idle, well- 
taught lady could not do. And that softens their 
hearts more than folks think. 
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" Then there is a decent man goes through the 
country with a cart, and he sells our mats and 
brushes for us, and gets us orders for these worsted 
nets, and for coarse garden baskets. And often 
he tells about us to good, kind people, and they 
send us presents of clothes, or money, or meaL 

"And some of them knit coarse worsted stock- 
ings, and though we don't get much for them, it 's 
aye keeping them busy, teaching them to work, and 
to help themselves. And 'deed, ma'am, that 's a 
great thing." 

" Indeed it is, Betty," said Mrs Lee. " It 's a 
great thing to make them feel themselves of use." 

" Yes, ma'am, to help them to respect them- 
selves. It 's wonderful how soon a bairn loses its 
self-respect One never thinks how much mischief 
one does by showing poor folk that we look down 
upon them. The well-dressed Missie who looks 
disgusted at the poor tattered lassie in the street, 
never thinks what a sore heart that one look may 
have given — and more than a sore, a bad heart 
That one look may have raised such a storm of 
angry thoughts as may some day bring bitter fruit, 
and may have planted such a feeling of despair as 
makes the poor thing quite reckless. 

" I am always watching myself, for fear I should 
say or do an)rthing that might lead my lassies to 
think I did not respect them." 

*' We have been talking lately about the necessity 
of teaching the children of the rich to care for the 
children of the poor," said Mrs Lee. " We think 
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that is almost as much needed in the present day 
as a better education for the poor themselves ; and 
what you say about treating all with proper respect 
is a new proof of it. For if we do not get the 
habit of doing so when we are doing, it is very 
difficult to get it afterwards." , 

" 'Deed it is, ma'am. It is far easier to feel pity 
for a poor body than to feel respect for them, as 
the children of our great Father^ and as possessing 
souls that can never die." 

" How neat and clean your girls are ! " remarked 
Hester, who had accompanied her mother. 

" I try to make them so, miss, I try to teach 
them to be ashamed of a hole, or of a dhrty spot ; 
I tell them that God loves order and cleanliness, 
and really, poor things, it's wonderful how they 
mind me.'' 

" But I 'm forgetting to tell you of the great help 
we have in our back yard ; it has been such a bless- 
ing to us. 

" It was just a mass of rubbish when we came. 
But I had been alway^ used to have a kail-yard, 
and I knew what a help it was, so I never rested 
till we got ours put in order. The neighbours 
gave or lent us old spades, barrows, and things, 
and we set to work, 

" It was hard work to clear away the stones and 
rubbish, and to dig up the baked earth; but it 
was fine healthy work, anrt the feeling that it was 
their own land they were working at, put heart in 
them. Then, poor things, the lassies brought their 
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brothers, and they worked so heartily just for one 
good meal ; it made my very heart wae to send 
them away when all was done, but I could not 
keep them. I tried to get the neighbours to take 
up the business, and set the laddies to work upon 
some of the waste bits of ground in the town. 
But ye see, ma'am, they had not seen so much of 
the misery of the bairns as I had, and although 
they did begin to set about it, yet when difficulties 
rose, somehow their hearts didna rise with them, 
and so it was soon given up. 

"But my heart's glad to hear that some good 
gentlemen are taking thought of the poor things, 
and getting up a school for them." 

" Yes," said Mrs Lee, " and they are going to 
follow your plan ; they are going to get little gar- 
dens to be given to the best-behaved." 

" Well, ma'am, I 'm sure they '11 find it answer. 
You can scarcely think how our garden helps us. 
Many and many a good dinner we have got out 
of it ; and now we have got a pig, there seems no 
end to our riches." » 

" Do you think from your own experience that 
it is better to send the girls home at night % " asked 
Mrs Lee. " Or do you do so because you cannot 
keep tliem 1 " 

" No, no, ma'am, anyway, I would send home 
all that had any home or any parents to go to. It 
was the Lord who sent them into the world, parents 
and children, and it sets us ill to meddle with His 
work. I strive with all my might to teach them to 
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love the parents God has given them ; and I am 
just astonished at the good the bits o' lassies are 
sometimes able to do in their miserable, sinful 
homes. 

" Besides, ma'am, if they lived quietly here with 
me, things would go so smoothly and easily with 
them, they would not be fit for the hard, striv- 
ing life which, as far as we can see, must be be- 
fore them." 

" And do your girls work and learn lessons all 
dayl" asked Hester. 

"No, indeed," said Betty, almost indignantly. 
" It 's the nature of bairns to like fun and play, and 
as it was God that made nature, what's natural 
maun be right ; so I set my bairns to play every 
day regularly, only I take care to keep them out 
of the way of bad play-fellows. It would do your 
heart good to see them out on the meadow whiles, 
fleeing like daft colts, and skirling out the joy of 
their young hearts till the very ah: seems to be 
laughing." 

" If that poor woman dies, as I am afraid we 
must expect, and if we can find no one upon whom 
her children have any claim, will you take the little 
things, and Mr Lee will pay their board]" asked 
Mrs Lee, as she was leaving the house. 

" Oh, blithely, ma'am. I have plenty of room 
for them, and it will do my ain bairns good to have 
the wee things to look after and care for." 

Mrs Lee had found the poor woman very ill. 
She was evidently dying, and too weak to be able 
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to give anf account of herself, so that it seemed 
probable that her two children would be left with- 
out protection, unless Mrs Lee herself took charge 
of them. Mr Lee was not rich, but both he and 
his wife were very charitable, and knew how to 
make their money go as far as it should. And 
they were not afraid to take the burden of these 
children, even though they might be forced to 
practise some self-denial in order to maintain them, 
without curtailing their other charities. 

Hester had remained with Betty while Mrs Lee 
paid her visit to the sick woman, and she had been 
much amused and interested with all the good 
woman's cheap contrivances for making herself 
and her family comfortable. 





CHAPTER V. 

JOHN AND JENNY. 

|NE day when Arnold was passing through a 

bye street in B ^ he heard, near him, 

the sound of children's voices, apparently, 
in dispute. One was low, trembling, and half-cry- 
ing, the other was loud and angry! The speakers 
were concealed by the comer of a wall, but Arnold, 
interested by the sad, feeble voice of one speaker, 
paused a moment to listen. 

"Come along, then, I tell ye," said the harsh 
voice. 

" But I canna, John, I canna.** 

" Canna ! Winna, ye mean, ye idle hussie. Get 
up this minute, or I '11 canna ye." 

Arnold hastened to interpose. He turned the 
comer, and saw a poor, thin, little girl sitting on the 
ground with her back against the wall, cowering 
down to avoid the blow which a boy, a year or two 
older than herself, threatened her. Both children 
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were miserably clothed, and very dirty. The boy 
carried a bundle of sticks upon his back, and 
a similar bundle lay on the ground beside the 
girl 

Arnold caught the boy's arm as it was going to 
descend, saying, quickly, but good-humouredly, 

" Stop, stop, my man. You must not strike a 
lassie." 

The boy started, and turned round with a look 
of alarm ; then, seeing that it was no policeman 
who had caught him, he muttered a fierce oath, 
and endeavoured to free himself. Arnold quietly 
drew him away from the girl's side ; then, placing 
himself between them, he yielded to the lad's 
struggles, saying, 

" I don't want to make you a prisoner, man. 
But you shan't strike your sister while I am here. 
What is the matter? What has she done to anger 
you ? " 

The boy made no answer. He looked at 
Arnold for a minute, with a face full of every bad 
and angry passion, and then, casting a doubtful 
glance in the direction from which the latter had 
come, he darted off the other way. 

Arnold turned to the girl. She was looking up 
at him with a mixed expression of gratitude and 
wonder. 

"What is the matter with youT* he asked, 
kindly. " Why could you not go with your brother 
when he asked you ] " 

" He's nane my brither. I Ve nae brither, npr 
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naebody/' said the low, sad voice ; and she bowed 
her head upon her hands. 

"Why did he wish you to go with him, then?" 
Arnold said, much moved by the simple pathos of 
her tone and look. 

" I live wi' his mither, and she sent us out to 
sell thae sticks or beg \ and we got naething "but 
ae bawbee, and John's wanting me" — ^here she 
stopped, and looked round as if fearful that John 
might be within hearing. As there was no one 
in sight she suddenly changed her tone, and hold- 
ing up her hands imploringly, she cried, 

" Oh, sir, tak me awa, tak me some where awa 
frae here ; I '11 do onjrthing ye like, if ye *11 only 
tak me awa." 

" But, my poor girl," said Arnold, " why do you 
want to leave your friends 1 " 

" They 're nae friends o' mine ; mither died in 
her hous, and I had naebody to gang to. She 
gars me gang out wi' John ; and John wants me 
to tak things, but I '11 tak nane, and that 's what 
he strikes me for ; mither was a decent woman and 
wranged naebody, and I'll tak nane for a' they 
say. Oh, tak me awa, sir, tak me awa." 

Arnold was much perplexed. It seemed impos- 
sible to resist such an appeal ; and yet he knew 
not where to take her, or what to do with her ; be- 
sides, how could he be sure that she spoke the 
truth ) How could he know that those from whom 
she wished to be taken were not her proper pro- 
tectors. 
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The air of simple truthfulness in her whole 
manner induced him to dismiss the last doubt, but 
the others were not so easily solved. 

The child looked anxiously up at him and 
alarmed by his silence, and look of hesitation; she 
rose, and laying her hand timidly upon his arm, 
said, 

" Surely, sir, ye 're no gaun to leave me to John; 
O sir, tak me awa, tak me awa.** 

" Don't be afraid, my poor lassie," he said, ten- 
derly; "I promise you I will take care of yoiL 
But tell me what is yom: name 1 " 

" They aye ca* me wee Jenny, and they ca'ed 
my mither auld Jenny; I dinna ken ony ither 
name," she said, artlessly. 

" But where did you come fromi" 

" I dinna ken; faither died lang syne, and mither 
telt me that she couldna settle in her ain house 
after he gaed awa. Sae we gaed about the country 
wi' a basket selling things, and when our basket 
was empty we stayed whiles in ae place and whiles 
in anither, till we got it full again. Mither made 
rael bonny things, caps and pincushions and thae 
things, and we just did brawly; and a' the folk 
liked us rael weel, and they used to cry, * Eh, here 
comes auld Jenny and little Jenny ; ' and if it was 
night they gied us our supper and our bed, and 
whiles they keepit us a hail day, and mither 
snodded up the guid wife's cap, or the bairns' bon- 
nets, and thae kind o' things; and we just did 
brawly, and the folk liked us weel weeL" 
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The last few sentences were spoken with a 
degree of pride and confidence; she seemed 
pleased to recall her more prosperous days ; the 
trembling, timid tones were gone while she told of 
her mother's usefulness and importance. 

Arnold asked whether they had gone through 
the country round B . 

" Na, na, sir, it was a weary gate frae here ; we 
had a sair trail to come here." 

"And why did you come? had you friends 
herel" 

" We were gaun to a muckle toun they ca' Edin- 
bro* ; ye '11 maybe hae heard o* sic a place, sir 1 " 

Arnold could not help smiling as he answered 
that he had, and he aske^ why they wanted to go 
to Edinburgh. 

" I dinna weel ken, sir ; I just aye gaed whar 
mither gaed, and ne'er heeded. But ye see mither 
was ill in the winter; she lay a long time, and 
she grat sair sair, and cried what would come o* 
her bairn when she was gaen ; and when she was 
a wee better, she said she 'd gang to Edinbro*, to 
see some friends there, and to leave her Jenny wi* 
them. 

" The neebours threepit on her to bide a wee, 
till she was stronger, and the lang days had begood. 
But she said, she'd ne'er be stronger, and that she'd 
see nae lang days mair, so she cam' awa*. 

" And we cam' a weary, weary gait, and she was 
aye waur, and waur, and the day we cam' here she 
was just done, she couldna gang but a wee bit, and 
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then she wad sit doun in the snaw^ and her face 
was white white, and her een were big, and she 
was sair, sair forfoughen ; she didna greet noo, but 
she aye keepit sayin', *My bairn, my ain bairn, 
wae 's me for my wee Jenny.* 

" And she wad sit lang, lang wi' her een shut, 
and her mouth open, and her pech, peching, as if 
the breath was ill to come, and then I wad get 
feared, and wad try to waken her, and cry, it's cauld 
mither, it's cauld ; and she wad get up, and come 
on a wee bit mair. 

*^ And ae time she opened her een and lookit 
sae wild like, and cried, *Whar was she. Was 
she in heaven, and was that its shinging, siller 
ground?' And ye ken, sir, it was but the cauld 
snaw. 

" I was feared at her and began to greet, and 
then she put her cloak round me, and said, ' My 
bairn, wae 's me for my wee Jenny/ And we gaed 
on. 

" And it was pit mirk afore we got here. And 
the first hous we cam to was John's mither's. 
And she said she wad take us in if we could pay 
for our lodging. She keeps lodgers, ye ken. Sat 
mither had some bawbees and she gied us a bed, 
and mither lay down and me aside her. And there 
were such heaps o' wild folks in the same room, 
drinking, and fechting, and swearing. I was raal 
feared, but mither was sae forfoughen she ne'er 
stirred, and I thought she was sleeping. 

" And then I sleepi^ toa And I was dream- 
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ing that we were out in the snaw and we laid 
down, and the snaw was sae cauld cauld, and it 
lay on my breast sae cauld cauld, and I tried to 
warstle it off, and I couldna, and then I rose in a 
fricht, and I fand it was my mither's hand upon 
my breast, but it was cauld, cauld like the snaw. 
And I cried, * Eh mither, what makes yer hand sae 
cauld.* And she said, softly, 'It's death, my 
bairn.' And then I begood to greet, and she 
said, * Dinna greet, Jenny, but hear me, be a guid 
bairn and dinna steal, and dinna say bad words, 
and mind your poor mother, Jenny.' And sae she 
faulded her hands on her breast, and her head 
gaed a bit to the side, and when the folk cam' 
they said she was dead." 

Here the poor child burst into a passionate fit 
of crying. Arnold did not know what to do to 
comfort her. All doubts about her truthfulness 
were forgotten in pity, and he was only puzzled 
how best he might help her, as it was evident she 
was too weak and tired to go as far as his father's 
house. He determined at last to take her to 
Mother Betty's, and get her advice and assistance* 

She dried her eyes when he told her he was 
going to take her to a good old womaji who would 
be kind to her, and keep her from John and his 
mother. As they were going along he asked her 
how long she had been in B . 

She didna ken, she saicl. The days were short 
and cauld when they cam, and it was a weary time 
she had been wi' John's mother. 
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" Is she not kind to you 1" Arnold asked. 

"Oh whiles, sir, she's kind, and sae is John. 
But ye see, sir, she drinks, and she 's wild in her 
drink. Even John's feared for her then, bauld as 
he is, and he an' me hae whiles to creep out o' the 
hous' and sleep in stair fits or ony gait we can. 
And whan she wants money to drink, John's feared 
to gang hame wi' nane, and that makes him tak' 
things. But I'm gaun to tak' nane, for mother 
bid me be a guid bairn and no steal'* 

They had now entered the street in which 
Betty's ho^ise was, and Arnold pointed it out to 
Jenny. 

" Oh I ken that hous brawly," she said at once. 
« Mother Betty lives there." 

Arnold stopped in surprise. A vague fear came 
into his mind that Jenny might have been one of 
Betty's former pupils, and have been dismissed for 
some heinous crime. But the child soon explained 
the matter to him. 

" There was a lassie used whiles to be about our 
place. She lised to come to sleep in our house 
when she had the bawbees to pay for her bed, 
and when she hadna she used to sleep out where- 
ever she could. She had naebody belanging till 
her, she jist fended for hersel', but she was a douce 
bit lassie and we like 't her fine, and whiles when 
the mother was by-ordinar wild, and John and me 
could get naething for supper, she wad gie us a 
bit o' hers. 

" Weel, for a while she ne'er cam near us, and 
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we said surely something maun hae com' owre 
Nelly, for that was what they caed her. And we 
feared she had maybe been hungerin' a' that time, 
an jist died o* hunger. And John wad say, 
* Maybe we 'U find puir Nelly's body lyin' in an 
auld cellar or ahint the dyke.' For, ye see, wc 
kent weel that whiles she gaed hungered for days, 
and could get naething to eat And ae day she 
telt us she had taen a loaf frae a baker's shop, and 
she was sae done wi' hunger that she couldna bide 
till she got out, but begood to rive at the bread, 
and eat it without thinking about being seen 
or fand out, or onything but jist the sair, sair 
hunger. 

** Weel, ae day this lassie cam to our hous as 
snod as onything. A* her bit tattered goun was 
mendit and washen, and a bit decent shawl round 
her shouthers, and she sae pleased and happy, and 
she telt me she had fand a mother at last, and her 
name was Mother Betty. And she said she was 
sae gude till her, and she wanted me to come 
to her. But John wadna let me. And he said 
Mother Betty wadna take in a dirty lassie like me, 
and that she wadna hae taen in Nelly, if she hadna 
been snodded up a wee first And ye ken, sir, I 
had naebody to do onything for me. Mother was 
aye ower busy hersel' to teach me to sew, and she 
like 't weel to see me rinnin' about wi' ither bairns, 
and sae I ne'er learnt naething, and I couldna 
mend my claes.'^ 

They had stood still while Jenny was telling her 
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tale, and the child looked a little frightened to go 
in with her tattered, dirty clothes, but Arnold 
assured her that John was quite wrong, and that 
Mother Betty taught little girls to mend their 
things, and helped them to make themselves neat 
So they went in together, but Jenny stood timidly 
at the door, while Arnold went up to tell Betty his 
story and ask her advice and assistance. 

While listening to Arnold, Betty scrutinised poor 
Jenny with keen, penetrating eyes, and the result 
was favourable to her truthfulness. 

"Ye can see she's no bauld toun lassie," she 
said, looking kindly at the trembling, wearied girl. 
" And, at any rate, she is tired enough. There 's 
no pretending there, p,^ir thing. Leave her to me, 
Master Arnold, I '11 keep her the nicht at ony rate. 
Bell Mofifat '11 tak* one o' my b^ms, so tliat I '11 
hae a bed for he^. And I *11 gang up the toon and 
ask aboot her. And if her story be true, we '11 get 
her into the ragged school the mom. Come awa' 
ben, my baim, and ^inna be feared. Puir bit lassie 
ye 're young to be thrown on the wide world 
alone." 

And after having seated Jenny on a stool near 
her own chair, she turned to her little scholars and 
asked them if any of them would give up a part of 
their supper for a poor hungered lass:^^ that hs^d 
had no dinner.- 

As many as understood the question were eager 
to answer in the affirmative, and two or three older 
ones went to Jenny, and stroking her head as she 
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sat with it bowed down upon her breast, they kept 
saying, 

" Dinna greet, lassie, dinna greet, we 11 take care 
o' ye, we '11 gie ye supper, and dinper, and parritch 
in the morning and a'." 

When Arnold had time to recollect all Bett/s 
manifold occupations, he feared he had done wrong 
in asking her to take so much trouble about his 
little friend. But when he began to express his 
fears, Betty interrupted him, 

" Nae trouble ava, sir," she said, in her cheery, 
pleasant way, "I ken the hous fine, it's no far 
frae here; I know a' the folk about, and they 
know me, and I '11 hear what I want to hear in no 
time." 

" But you have so much to do in the evening 
after your school is dismissed." 

^^ Naething but to look after my bairns. I dinna 
gang oot cleanin' noo. I dinna need noo that the 
gentlemen pay for my bairns* meat, and its best to 
gie my hail time to them. And I hae gotten the 
folk to take four of my biggest lassies to do the 
cleanin* instead of me, and it's a great help to them, 
puir things.*' 

*' Still," persisted Arnold, "it is so late before 
your scholars leave you." 

" Oh, but I can leave them for a bit Ye see 
Miss Millar at the girFs school is very kind, she 
sends down two of my auld scholars every day to 
help me for an hour or so. It uses them to be 
patient and kind to the wee things ; and seeing 
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how I manage wi' my bairas, learns them how to 
manage their little brothers and sisters at home. 
And they like to come, puir things. Miss Millar 
has to make it a rule that they are to take it iu 
regular turns. And she says it is a great punish- 
ment to keep them from coming in theii' turn." 

" But can you leave such young girls with the 
children alone 1 " Arnold asked 

" For a wee while. And my neighbour, Bell 
Moffat, brings down her work and sits beside them 
for fear o' anything happening to the very little ones.'* 

Arnold now spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment to Jenny, and then went home, eager to tell 
his mother of his proceedings, and to know if she 
approved of what he had done. 

"Yes," Mrs Lee said, she thought it was the 
best plan he could have taken ; Betty was the best 
person to find out the truth of the story, and the 
best protector the child could have got. 

"And what became of the boy?" she asked, 
when Arnold had finished his tale. 

" I don't know, mamma, and, indeed, I don't 
care ; he was the worst-looking boy I ever saw, I 
am sure he will come to no good end. Such a 
hard, wicked face he had. Why do you shake 
your head, mammal" 

" I think, my boy, you have forgotten that we 
seek the good even more than the happiness of 
these poor children," said Mrs Lee, gently ; " the 
more that boy is hardened in wickedness, ^e more 
urgent need to seek to reform him." 
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" True, mamma, I did not think of that,*' he 
answered, thoughtfully, " I wish I had tried to keep 
Lold of John." 

"You could not well have done so, I think," 
said Mr Lee, "while you were seeing after the 
girl. But don't be cast down, Jenny may help us 
to hunt him out yet, and you have at least got an- 
other proof of the necessity of carefully watching 
over the workings of your own heart, and of train- 
ing yourself to be always ready with the right 
thoughts, feelings, and actions at the right mo- 
ment" 

While Mr Lee was speaking, Arnold sat in a 
thoughtful, absent manner. After watching him 
for a little, Mrs Lee spoke to him, and asked him 
what he was dreaming about He started at the 
sound of her voice. 

"Not dreaming, mamma, only thinking," he 
said, rousing himself 

"And what were you thinking of so deeply, 
then?" she asked, smiling. 

"Two things were running through my head, 
mamma, and crossing and disturbing one another. 
One was — Don't you think, father, it is a good 
thing that these little ones should learn so soon to 
feel for, and to try to help each other. I mean 
such as these wee bairns being willing to-day to 
give up their supper for Jenny 1" 

" Certainly it is a good sign. It will be a joyful 
day for our country when all, from the very high- 
est to the lowest, have learned to help their suffer- 
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ing brethren, when all have learned with brave , 
hearts to look steadily upon the depth beneath 
them, and with earnest, unselfish spirits, to stretch 
forth a helping hand to the strugglers in these 
depths, to help them and raise them to a level 
with themselves. 

'* Have learned," as Uncle Edward says, added 
Mrs Lee, " to cut oflf every band from eyes and 
ears, and be willing to see and understand how 
much sorrow there is around them. You are right 
to say with brave hearts, for surely none but brave 
hearts can bear to do this." 

" Well, mamma, I was thinking of that, and re- 
joicing that the children in all our schools should 
begin so soon to practise such a habit. Then the 
other thought was about a plan I should like to 
carry out. But I don't see well how I can, or how 
you can." 

"And are we not to hear the plan?" Mrs Lee 
asked. 

" Oh yes, mamma. Betty said to-day that she 
wished she could get somebody to receive the sav- 
ings of her fellow-lodgers, just as they could afford to 
lay it by. She says the Moffats and some of the 
others who lodge near her will, maybe, have two or 
three odd pence that they would never feel the want 
of, if they were only out of their way. But if they 
were to lay them away in a drawer until they had 
gathered a sum large enough to send to the bank, 
they would be tempted to spend them whenever a 
strait came. But if they were fairly out of their 
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dWh keeping, they Would just make a shift to do 
without, and so the money would be always 
gathering. She wishes very much a receiver of 
pennies could be found." 

"And you should like to be that receiver." 

" If I could, mamma. But papa says this is such 
an important time for my lessons. And if I un- 
dertook it I must Call upon them three or four 
times a week." 

" I don't see that," remarked Mr Lee. " If you 
take the trouble of receiving their deposits, they 
may, at any rate, take the trouble of bringing them 
to you.*' 

" And, perhaps, they might be willing to do so 
if they were fully convinced of the value of small 
deposits," Mrs Lee answered. " But, at present, I 
do not think you could expect a man, wearied with 
a hard day's work, to walk as far as this for the 
sake of giving in a penny or twopence." 

" No, certainly," said Mr Lee^ " it would not be 
worth his while. A man's health, strength, and 
time, are part of his wealth. And they might be 
more profitably employed than in that way. The 
recruiting of his strength by rest would be of more 
worth than a penny to him." 

" But, yet, if the penny were laid aside until so 
many more could be added to it as would make it 
worth while to bring them, the chances are ten to 
one that it is spent upon the little bit of to- 
bacco, or the little bit of something else which 
the man could quite well have done without, had 
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not the possession of the spare penny tempted 
him." 

'* Well, it is certain that Arnold has no time for 
such a serious task as your view of the matter 
makes it. Particularly not just now when his 
winter session has newly begun. He must be very 
busy just now." 

" No, I don't think Arnold could undertake it 
But I think Hester niight, under my directions 
and superintendence," said Mrs Lee. 

Mr Lee was doubtful He thought Hester too 
young. But Mrs Lee urged she could look over 
the accounts regularly, and if she found that Hester 
was irregular, she could easily take the matter into 
her own hands. 

'* We take a long walk every day, and we can 

take it in the directioii of B twice a week, so 

that the gathering of the money would be easily 
managed. And there is really no difficulty in 
keeping the books if Hester be punctual and sys- 
tematic." 

Mr Lee said, that they must be prepared for a 
pretty large number of depositors. But Mrs Lee 
persisted in thinking that they could quite well 
undertake the business. And after a little further 
consultation it was agreed that she should explain 
the whole affair to Hester, and see if she thought 
herself capable, and was willing to promise regu- 
larity." 

Hester was eager at once to mak« every promise 
required, but Mrs Lee insisted that she should 
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take an hour or two to think of it, and should 
not give her final answer until the following morn- 
ing. 

" What is lightly begun is lightly given up," she 
said. " But this business, if once begun, must be 
steadily carried on." 

Further consideration only confirmed Hester in 
her wish to undertake the work, and in her hope 
that she should be able to perform it aright And, 
on the following morning, Mrs Lee accompanied 

her to B to order the proper account-books, 

and to make known her design to the diffierent 
families. 

There was, as Mrs Lee had said, really no diffi- 
culty in keeping the books. Each depositor had 
a small book in which his deposits were entered as 
they were made. Hester had another set of the 
same books, and she had also a larger one in which 
were entered all the names. This book she carried 
with her in her visits, and noted down the sum re- 
ceived from each person. These entries were 
transferred to the separate books as soon as she 
went home. All the books were summed up 
and compared once a fortnight, and Mrs Lee or 
Arnold looked them over once a month. 

Hester and Edward were so pleased with the 
plan that they wished to extend it to all the girls 
and boys of the ragged schools. These children 
occasionally earned a few pence by carrying mes- 
sages, working in gardens, or such small jobs, and 
Mrs Lee saw that it would be a great advantage to 
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them to be able to save up these few stray pence. 
But she could not allow her own children to under- 
take to receive them. She thought the task too 
serious for them. And, besides, she and Mr Lee 
were most anxious to interest the tradesmen's and 
labourer's children in the welfare of their destitute 
sisters and brothers; and they hoped to form a 
little society among them who might be induced to 
take this duty upon themselves, one or two of the 
fathers and motiiers being responsible for its right 
performance. In this they succeeded beyond their 
hopes, and found that it was productive of much 
kindly feeUng among both classes, both those 
who conferred, and those who received the benefit 
But I am anticipating. We must return to Mrs Lee, 
Hester, and Edward, who have gone to Betty's 
house to inquire about Jenny, and to communi- 
cate their designs. 

They found Jenny still under the care of her 
kind protector. A good night's rest, a plentiful 
supper and breakfast, and the thorough cleaning 
process to which Betty had subjected her, had 
made her a very diflferent-looking creature from 
what she had been when Arnold first met her. 

When the visitors went in, she was the centre of 
a little group, to whom she was describing the 
wonders of the sea, near which she had formerly 
lived, and which none of her audience had ever 
seen ; and her happy, smiling face, and animated 
gestures, as she imitated the motion of a boat, or 
the actions of lowering and setting sail, and draw- 
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ing in nets, were a pleasant contrast to her fright- 
ened, desolate look on the previous evening. 

Betty's inquiries had been satisfactorily answered. 
As far as the mother's death and the child's desti- 
tution were concerned, the story she had told was 
quite true. Anything further the neighbours could 
not know. But Betty had learned that the woman 
with whom she had lived bore a very bad charac- 
ter. Her lodging-house was frequented by people 
of the Ip^est description, and both mother and 
son were believed to be confirmed thieves. 

Betty had gone to the Ragged School, and held 
a consultation with Mr Campbell and Miss Millar, 
the result of which was, that Jenny was to remain 
with her, ^ntjl after the first meeting of the com* 
mittee, when her case could be inquired into, and 
the claims John's mother might advance for regain-^ 
ing possession of her, could be investigated. 

Betty expressed great thankfulness when she 
found that Mrs Lee was going to take charge oil 
the sayings' plan. Mrs Lee visited all the families 
to explain the arrangements, and fixed to call 
upon the following Monday for the first deposits — 
Monday and Thursday being the days of the week 
agreed upon. Betty undertook to receive the 
sums upon any occasion when the weather might 
prevent Mrs Lee or Hester fi-om coming. 

Mrs Lee told Betty how desirous they were to 
find Jenny's companion, John. But Betty could 
give them little hope of getting him to attend the 
school. He made so much by begging and steal- 
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ing, she said, that his mother would never consent 
to his giving up his present mode of life. But she 
promised to try all she could to get hold of him. 

On the following day she sent a message to Mrs 
Lee to say that she had gone to the house to try to 
see John, but that she had found that the mother 
had begun one of her regular drinking bouts, and 
at such times the poor boy was forced to keep out 
of her way, being sometimes absent from home for 
days at a time. 

When Arnold heard this, he regretted more than 
ever, not having tried to make friends with John 
the first day he saw him. It was now the begin- 
ning of October. The nights were sometimes very 
cold, and he felt painfully sorry for the poor boy, 
who was most probably spending them in the open 
air. But he soon met him again, and quite unex* 
pectedly. 

He was walking with one qf his young friends in 
a lane near his own home, when a poor boy, forc- 
ing his way through the hedge, began to beg of 
young Seymour, who was nearest him. 

"Get away, you little rascal," was the only 
answer he received. " I have nothing to give to 
blackguards like you." 

" Don't call him names, poor boy,'' said Arnold^ 
hastily. 

" I am not calling him any name he does not 
deserve. I'll answer for it," Seymour rejoined, 
laughing. He is a rascal and a blackguard too." 

"How do vou know that?" Arnold asked, 
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warmly. " You can only see that he is a boy like 
ourselves, or a little younger." 

" A boy like ourselves, indeed ! A miserable 
object like that ! " And Seymour laughed, half- 
angrily, half scornfully. 

"If he be miserable, that is a reason why we 
should pity, and be kind to him, not why we should 
call him names," Arnold said, with the same gene- 
rous warmth. " You and I might have been like 
him ; he might have been like us." 

During this dialogue the beggar boy had been 
walking close behind the two young gentlemen. 
Arnold did not know this. He supposed that he 
had left them after his fir^t repulse, as he had 
made no second attempt to excite their compas- 
sion. But as he now looked back, he saw the boy, 
and was struck with the look of mingled surprise 
and interest wi^h which he was regarding himself. 
At the same moment he recognised him as the 
John he had been seeking for. He stopped im- 
mediately, and telling Seymour that he knew this 
boy, and must speak to him, he turned to him with 
a look of great kindness. 

"You know himt" repeated Seymour. "A 
creditable acquaintance, ^nily. However, I can 
tell you,' Lee, you must choose between this very 
aristocratic friend and me. I am not going to 
stand here, while you are palavering to a dirty, 
thieving scoundrel like that." 

A moment before, John's face had worn a some- 
what softened expression ; now anger, malice, re 
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venge shot out of his bright black eyes, as he 
muttered between his teeth a curse upon the fine 
gentleman who had insulted him, and turned away 
from Arnold to whom he had before seemed anxi- 
ous to speak. 

Seymour, after making another attempt to drag 
Arnold on with himself, left him, and Arnold went 
after the boy, 

John quickened his pace, and got back to the 
gap in the hedge, through which he had come into 
the road. In trying to squeeze himself back again, 
some of his tatters caught upon a thorn, and he 
could not disengage himself before Arnold came 
up. When he found that j^ll further retreat was 
thus cut oflF, he turned roun^ with something of the 
look and manner of an animal brought to bay. 

•*What are ye comin after me that gait fori" 
he asked, in a surly, snarling tone. 

" I want to speak to you," said Arnold, good- 
humouredly. 

John gave another vigorous pull to free himself, 
as he muttered, that if he could only get away, 
Arnold might wait long enougl^ before he would 
speak to him. 

" Oh," said Arnold, smiling, ^* I don't wish to 
force you to hear me. I have no wish to keep you 
prisoner;" and stooping down, he disengaged the 
tattered garments from the hedge. 

The boy's first impulse was to make the most of 
his freedom, and run off. But, after a hasty step 
or two, he seemed to change his mind, and al- 
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though too sulky to turn round to Arnold, he 
slackened his pace, so that if the latter chose he 
could easily come up with him. 

" That is right," said Arnold, pleasantly. " It 
would be mean and cowardly to run away from me, 
when I have taken the trouble to set you free." 

John now stood stilly and even half-turned round. 
With his eyes on the ground, and one bare foot 
working a hole in the mud, with as much industry 
as if to do so had been his only object in stopping, 
he asked, sullenly, 

" What were ye wanting* 

" I want to know how and where you have been 
living for some time pasti*' 

"What's that to your 

** It is a great ded to me," said Arnold, with un- 
diminished good-humour. ^'I am afraid, from 
your appearance, that you have been living very 
uncomfortably, and I am sorry for you, and anxious, 
if I can, to help you." 

"Gie's a bawbee, then," said the boy, quickly, 
and yet with something of his begging whine. 

" No, I shall not give you money," Arnold re- 
plied, scarcely able to repress a smile. "But if 
you will come with me to my father's house down 
there, you shall have as much dinner as you can 
eat, and a good supper to carry away with you." 

Poor John was really very hungry. He could 
not resist such a tempting bribe. Neither could 
he bring himself to express thankfulness or pleasure 
at the offer; so he began to move on, in silence, 

o 
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in the direction pointed out Arnold allowed him 
to pass him, and then, going close after him, he 
began again their conversation. 

" I know that you have not been at home since 
the day that I took Jenny from you." 

" Ay," cried the boy, looking round with an 
angry scowl, '^ and what business had ye to tak' 
her awa'. Ye had nae richt tae her. Ye had nae 
business tae tak' her frae us." 

"That's a question neither you nor I can 
settle,'' said Arnold, calmly. " Jenny is under the 
protection of gentlemen who understand these 
matters better than we do. They have proved 
that nobody has any claim over poor Jenny, but 
that she is free to live where she likes, and she 
likes to live in the good home they have got for 
her." 

Arnold paused for a reply^ but as John did not 
seem inclined to make one, he went on, 

" Jenny told me where you lived, and I have 
gone several times to the house to ask about you. 
And as I know you have never been home since 
that day, I have been very uneasy about you. I 
have been afraid that you must have been often 
badly off for food and lodging." 

" Ay," cried the boy, turning round, and fixing 
his eyes on Arnold, with a strange mixture of 
fierceness and sadness in his look, " I 've had nae- 
thing the day, and naething yesterday but some 
wee bits I got out o' the sow's pail, when the man 
was in a house, and couldna see me." 
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" Poor fellow, poor fellow," Arnold said, with 
tender pity in his voice ; " well I won't tease you 
with questions just now while you must be in real 
pain, from hunger. We are near home and you 
shall have a good meal/^ 

When they got within the gates, Arnold bade 
John wait a minute, while he went to ask his mo- 
ther's leave to bring him into the kitchen, a leave 
which was at once granted. 

I have said the servants had caught the spirit of 
compassion displayed by their superiors; so the 
ragged, dirty John was received into the kitchen 
with a cordiality and kindness he might not have 
met with in other houses ; and a substantial meal 
of cold meat and bread was quickly put before him. 

While he was enjo)dng himself, Arnold again 
sought Mr& Lee, to ask permission for John to 
sleep that night in the hay-loft 

" To-morrow, being Saturday,'' he said, " I can 
easily take him to the Ragged School myself, if I 
can get him to consent to go ; and if he stays here 
all night I am sure of getting him, you know, 
in the morning; besides, poor fellow, think of 
his sleeping in the open air in these cold frosty 
nights." 

Mrs Lee was quite willing that he should sleep 
in the hay-loft; but she suggested to Arnold that 
if his mother was sober, John ought to go home. 

" The neighbours say she is really fond of her 
boy when she is sober, and we ought not to expose 
her to anxiety upon his account" 
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" Well, I can ask him if he means to go home ; 
and if he does not, I can invite him to stay here ; 
in the meantime, I'll go and take up some of 
Thomas's geraniums ; he is not able for his work, 
and he is in despair at the prospect of their being 
exposed to another frosty night; I can watch the 
gate from the east plot, and so I can catch John 
as he goes out" 

Arnold had not long to wait. Poor John's 
extreme hunger made him quick in despatching 
his food. When he came out of the house, Arnold 
saw him, and called to him j John obeyed the sum- 
mons with more alacrity than Arnold expected. 
The boy had not forgotten the promise of supper 
which had been made to him, and he was anxious 
not to go away without seeing the promiser again. 

Arnold had dug up one of the geraniums, and 
was going to put it into its pot when John came 
up. 

" I wish," he said, in a friendly, pleasant tone, 
" that you would give me a little help here ; this is 
such a big fellow, I can hardly manage him by 
myself, I should be very much obliged to you, if 
you would hold it, while I put in the earth." 

Most young people like to be asked to grant a 
favour, and poor John had been little accustomed 
to be so kindly spoken to, it softened his sulky 
gruffness, and he willingly gave the assistance re- 
quested. Arnold saw the impression he had made, 
and went on talking about the flowers in the same 
familiar, kindly way. 
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" You see if I hold it with one hand, and throw 
in the earth with the other, I am very apt to make 
it stand too much to one side, and that looks ill ; 
but when you hold it steadily in the* centre we get 
on nicely. You see I must throw in the earth softly, 
so as not to crush the roots, but to allow them to 
lie as they did before. 

" There, it is done, and famously done ; the old 
fellow is quite comfortable in his new house, and 
as firm as a rock. Now if you could stay for a 
little, and help me with the others, I should really 
be much obliged to you ; I get on so much better 
with your help." 

"Ou, I can bide fine,'* said John, in a tone 
which was gracious, compared with his former 
manner. 

** Oh, thank you," Arnold said, heartily ; " then 
will you take this pot into the greenhouse, and set 
it down beside the other newly potted ones ; you 
will easily know them by the fi:eshness of the earth, 
and the cleanness of the pots ; and in the mean- 
time, I'll dig up another to be ready to put in 
when you come back." 

John lifted the pot and carried it off with a care 
which showed the interest he felt in his new occu- 
pation. 

When he came back he told Arnold that he had 
put the geranium beside some which were stand- 
ing behind **a muckle thing wi* flowers a* ower 
it" 

" Quite right, thank you, I put the newly potted 
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ones there in the shade, because they are easily 
withered after the rough usage we have been giv- 
ing them. See what a fine fellow this is 1 is not 
that a magnificent bunch V^ and Arnold held up 
one of the heads to be admired. 

John's eyes expressed more admiration than was 
implied by his " raal bonnie/' uttered with a saga- 
cious shake of his head, and Arnold asked him if 
he had never kept plants in his window at home. 
No, he had never thought of such a thing. 

" Well, I think you should. It is so pleasant to 
have always something green to look at See here 
are two small branches which I think wMl take 
root, I '11 cut them off and put them in a striking 
pot for you, and if they thrive you shall have them 
in a month, or six weeks, to take home." 

The boy looked much pleased, and hastened 
with double alacrity to give his assistance. Ar- 
nold continued to talk to him all the time in a 
pleasant, fiiendly way, about the various ways of 
rearing flowers, and encouraged him to talk of 
such country matters as he was acquainted with. 
From each plant, as it was taken up, one or two 
slips were cut and laid aside for John, and Arnold 
gave him one or two bunches of flowers, which he 
seemed to regard with a kind of reverential ad- 
miration. 

They had taken up all the plants in the east 
plot, and were beginning to riddle some earth, 
preparatory to getting others which were scattered 
about the garden, when one of the servants came 
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put to warn Arnold that it was twenty minutes past 
five. 

" Oh, that is vexing," he cried, " I must go in to 
prepare for dinner. But if you can wait for me, I 
won't be long, and tiien I 'U put in your cuttings. 
I dare say you would like to see me do it" 

John said he should wait^ and go on riddling the 
earth. 

" Oh, thank you," said Amold, " but it will be 
tiresome work to do alone. If you like, you can 
wash these pots at the pump there, I don't like to 
put my beautiful plants into nasty, dirty pots." 

Amold knew that it was a good thing to teach 
poor children, like John, to take pleasure in clean- 
liness and order \ he knew, too, that if the boy got 
.interested in the business of making these pots 
look nice, it would be a step in the right way, he 
would be more easily induced to attend to his own 
cleanliness and neatness. 

Edward and Hester were spending the day from 
home, and Amold was glad of it, as he thought 
John's gruffness and Edward's impatience might, 
perhaps, have brought on a disagreement, had he 
been forced to leave them alone while he was at 
dinner. He saw that he was making great pro- 
gress in gaining John's confidence and good will, 
and he was glad their was no one to interfere be- 
tween them, no one who might arouse his sleeping 
jealousy by an injudicious assumption of superi- 
ority, or by a disagreeably evident condescension. 

As soon as dinner was over he obtained permis- 
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sion to leave the room, and hastened back to his 
little friend. John's own face and hands were im- 
proved by the plentiful supply of water he had 
been pumping upon the pots ; and he seemed to 
have enjoyed the business greatly. Indeed, I 
think, there is an innate propensity in all children 
to like to pump water, and to see it splashing 
about by their means j at any rate, John looked 
happier and pleasanter than Arnold had yet seen 
him. 

Arnold gave him all due praise for his diligence, 
admired the cleanness of the pots, and they then 
went together to set the cuttings. John's eyes 
sparkled with pride and pleasure when Arnold 
painted his name, in large letters, on the pot des- 
tined to receive them. 

Arnold had observed that John was both pleased 
and interested in the explanations he had given of 
the different modes of training the different plants, 
and of the various offices discharged by the roots, 
the stems and leaves; and he therefore pursued 
the same system now. 

He told him how he judged that a branch would 
do for a cutting ; showed him tlie eyes from which 
he hoped the future branches would spring j he 
made him observe that he mixed a large quantity 
of fine sand with the earth from which he filled 
the pot, and gave him his reasons for doing so. 

" The cuttings would rot if they were kept too 
damp," he said, "and you can see the sand is 
much drier than the other earth. Look^ I have 
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poured a little water upon both, and you can see 
how much more quickly the one dries up than the 
other. You can see that the round, hard particles 
of the sand do not lie so close together as the par- 
ticles of earth do, and so they leave more holes for 
the water to run through ; for the same reason the 
weak, tender, young roots can make their way more 
easily through the sand than through the earth." 

In the pride of newly-acquired knowledge, John 
objected that the roots could not get nourishment 
out of the dry sand. 

" Very true," Arnold said ; " but we will take 
the plants out of this sandy soil, whenever they 
have got roots to draw nourishment." 

He told John that he put the cuttings near the 
edge of the pot, because that was the warmest 
place j and he made him feel the heat which came 
tip from the manure, in which the pot was sunk. 

" Oh, I ken that fine," said John ; " I ken that 
a midden's a grand warm place to sleep on." 

"Poor fellow," said Arnold, forgetting for the 
moment that he had resolved to show kindness 
more than compassion. " It is sad to think you 
should be driven to seek such a bed. But where 
are you going to sleep to-night]'* 

John hung his head. 

Arnold asked if he was going home. 

" Na, na, sir, I canna gang hame — smother's aye 
drinkin' yet" 

"Well, well," hastily interrupted Arnold, "never 
mind — I don't want to hear anything about it 
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But if you are not going home, I think you had 
better stay here — ^we can give you a pretty com'* 
fortable bed in our hay loft" 

John's face brightened. 

"I'd like it raal weel," he said '^t's cauld 
wark sleepin* at a hedge-side thae frosty nichts. 
Last nicht I creepit in till a pig-stye, but she was 
a dour beas^ that was in it, and keepit aye snuff, 
snuffing, and grunt, grunting at me, and I was 
feared she'd maybe bite, and I jist creepit out 
again." 

" Poor fellow," Arnold said again, " I wish you 
had been here. But, come, let us see about making 
you a comfortable bed." 

And he led the way to the loft Here, with pitch- 
forks, they tossed a quantity of hay into one corner, 
which Arnold thought the most sheltered Arnold 
worked with hearty good will to make the bed look 
neat, as well as be comfortable. Long after John 
had declared that it was " raal fine," he kept going 
round it, levelling the surface and trimming the 
edges. At last he, too, was satisfied 

"Now," he said, "we must get something to 
cover you f and he ran down the stairs, leaving 
John in silent admiration of the comfortable dry 
bed prepared for him. 

Arnold soon returned laden with tugs and 
blankets. He spread a thick horse-cloth over 
the hay. 

" There," he cried, gaily, « that is for you to 
lie upon, and here are a fiunous blanket and 
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another thidc rug to cover you. But we must get 
a pillow. Do you roll up that log of wood to the 
head of the bed, and I '11 go to seek a bit of carpet 
to make it a little softer." 

John had thought the bed perfect before, now it 
was, in his eyes, fit for the best in the land. 

When Arnold came back with the carpet, he was 
followed by a servant carrying a plate, with two 
thick slices of bread and a piece of cheese in one 
hand, and a large jug of milk in the other. Arnold 
called upon her to admire his talents in the bed- 
making line. 

" It's very wiselike,** she said, good-humouredly, 
" and I hope you'll find it comfortable, John, and 
here 's a good supper my mistress has sent you ;" 
so sa3dng, she laid down her burden on the floor 
and left them. 

Arnold invited John to sit down upon his bed 
and to begin to his supper — an invitation which 
the boy readily complied with. Arnold watched 
him for a minute or two in silence, and then said, 
in his own fi^nk, kindly manner, 

" Now, John, I want very much to talk to you, 
and I should like to sit down on this stool and say 
what I want to say, while you are enjoying your 
supper. But, as I said before, I don't want to 
force you to listen to me, so I shan't stay unless 
you choose." 

There was a slight return of John's sulkiness, as 
he answered, that Arnold might ^' bide if he liket, 
that he wasna heedin'/' 
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Arnold accepted the half-permission, and sat 
down. 

" I wan't first to talk to you about Jenny," he 
said. 

A dark shade passed over the boy's face at the 
name, but Arnold continued, as if he had not 
noticed it, 

" Jenny is so comfortable and happy now. The 
gentlemen who have taken care of her, have got 
a good, kind woman to take her into her house. 
You know something about that woman. The 
neighbours call her Mother Betty, and, in the day- 
time, Jenny goes to a school, where she gets three 
good meals a-day, where every one is kind to her, 
and where she learns such pleasant, interesting 
things, that she is very happy. But she has not 
forgotten you. She remembers that you were 
sometimes kind, very kind to her, she says, and 
she wishes that you should go to that school and 
be happy too ; and so do I wish it very much." 

" I dinna ken what it is to you," said John, 
sulkily, without raising his eyes from the bread 
and cheese, which he was now eating in a dogged, 
fierce kind of way, which had none of the thank- 
fulness his manner had at first expressed. 

"It is a great deal to me," Arnold replied, 
earnestly. "I have been thinking a great deal 
about you the last few days, and my heart has 
been sore for you. When I sat down to my own 
dinner, I seemed to see you before me, pale, and 
weak from hunger, and I wished — oh, how I 
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wished — that I could find you to give you some 
of my food. And when I heard the cold wind 
blow when I was in my warm bed, or looked up 
at the cold frosty sky, or heard Thomas lament 
that his delicate plants were out in the open air, 
my heart was very sore to think that you might be 
trying to sleep under a hedge, and without any- 
thing to cover you. And still more," — here 
Arnold's voice became hushed and solemn, — 
"when I read in God's holy Word, how much 
Ck>d hates all sin, my heart sunk to think that 
you, a boy like myself, with a soul which must be 
happy or miserable for ever, that you should be 
even then living a life of sin, breaking the laws of 
both God and man." 

John's expression had soflened during the first 
part of this speech, but the look of blank, stupid 
wonder he put on as Arnold concluded, rendered 
almost unnecessary the latter*s hasty question, 

"Do you not understand mel My poor boy, 
do you know nothing about God ]" 

The answer that he did not know who God was, 
shocked Arnold nearly as much as if he had never 
heard of such a case before. The same answer, 
returned by some of the children at the first meet- 
ing of the Ragged School, had grieved him greatly, 
it is true, but he had not felt the same personal 
interest in them as he now did in poor John. 

He paused for a moment, uncertain what to say 
next. It was terrible to think of leaving an im- 
mortal being in such a fearful state of ignorance 
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for even a single day. And yet he felt himself 
unable to teach the very first beginnings of reli- 
gion without more serious consideration than pre- 
sent circumstances allowed He could not re- 
collect the time when he had not known of the 
being of a God, and he felt all the difficulty of 
speaking to one who had literally no knowledge 
on the subject He at last decided to leave it for 
the present, and to try simply to persuade John to 
go to the school, where Mr Campbell would teach 
him so much better than he could. He, therefore, 
went on with his former argument 

^' You can, at least, understand me when I tell 
you, how happy and comfortable you would be in 
such a school as the one Jenny goes to. You 
would be sure of three good meals in the day, and 
you would be taught to read and to write, and 
be put in the way of earning your own liveli- 
hood.'' 

" Ou, but I can keep mysel' the noo," said John, 
with a self-satisfied nod. '^Ye dinna ken how 
muckle I get whiles." 

" Perhaps so, but then you get it by sin." 

The blank, stupid look, reminded Arnold that 
he was again treading on unknown ground. And 
he added, 

" If you don't know what sin means, you know 
at least what fear is — ^you know that you live a life 
of fear — ^you are afraid of every stranger — afi-aid 
that he knows of your ill-doings, and may take you 
to prison." 
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"Na, I'm feared nane. It wad be the best 
thing could come to me. I say, man, I ken a 
laddie who has been in jail thae twa months — 
he 's just new come out — an' he says he was wae 
to leave it — ^he ne'er was sae comfortable in his 

r 

life afore. He had a fine warm bed^ an' plenty 
to eat, and naebody to be ill till him, or drive him 
about, but a' body kind to him, and taen up wi' 
him. I 'd like fine to gang to jail." 

** But in the school I speak of, everybody would 
be kind to you — ^nobody would drive you about, 
and you would have three meals a-day as well as in 
prison. You have heard what this boy says about 
the pleasures of prison, go with me to-morrow, and 
hear what Jenny says of the pleasures of her 
school" 

^'But she's a lassie, and lassies dinna mind 
being keepit up, and a' that, as laddies do." 

"But," said Arnold, laughing, "you would be 
far more * keepit up ' in prison than at school, and 
you could not get out when you wanted. How- 
ever tired you might be of it, the door would be 
always locked upon you, and you would never be 
allowed to go beyond the gates. Now, in the 
school, the master will take you often out to walk 
iti the country, and set you to play, and run with 
other boys. You can go home at night, or, if you 
have no home to go to, the gentlemen who take 
charge of the school will find a comfortable one 
for you." 

John seemed a good deal struck with the idea 
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that he could not get out of prison when he liked, 
and Arnold made the most of it 

"Try the school. If you don't like it, nobody 
can force you to stay in it -You might try it at 
least. Will you not try it % " he said, with great 
earnestness of look and tone. 

"What '11 ye gie me if I gang?" was John's 
answer, while his face assumed its expression of 
low cunning, which had made Arnold think him so 
repulsive-looking. 

Arnold started from his seat, and turned hastily 
away. A strong feeling of disgust and indignation 
prompted him to give up the boy at once, and for 
ever. But he thought of poor John's former mode 
of life, of the education he had received, — ^an edu- 
cation which trained him to all evil, which left 
him ignorant of all good, which taught him to be 
proud of his proficiency in all the arts of cunning 
and falsehood. He recalled, also, the reflection 
suggested by his mother, that the more degraded 
and wicked the poor boy was, it was so much the 
more necessary to endeavour to elevate and im- 
prove him. 

By such arguments he crushed down the feelings 
of dislike and disgust which were rising in his 
heart ; and after a few moments' silence, he turned 
again to John, and said, with more authority in 
his manner than he had yet displayed, but without 
the least bitterness. 

"Most certainly I shall give you nothing for 
going to school. It is for your own good alone 
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that I ask you to do so. If you do not choose to 
^ake the good ofifered, there are others who will be 
most thajikful for it'' 

He had unconsciously touched the right chord. 
There was a strcmg spirit of rivalry in John's cha- 
racter. He could not bear that another should be 
prefened to himself, and he answered with con« 
siderable alacrity, 

" Weel, I dinna mind if I do gang." 

" Very well," said Arnold, resuming his former 
kindly familiar manner. '' I will go with you to-mor- 
row, immediately after breakfast I must leave you 
now, as I have lessons to learn. But I '11 come up 
before breakfast to see if you are awake, and we 
can go together to look after the plants we have 
been potting, to inquire how they have borne their 
removal" 

" Nae fear but I '11 be ready ^hen you come," 
John said, heartily. 

" Don't be tpo sure. I hope your b^d will be 
so comfortable that you will sleep long, ^nd now, 
good night" 

" Gude nipht, sir. You had better let me haud 
open the door. It 's gay an' dark, — ^you'll maybe 
no see thp steps, and hurt yersel," said Johp, run- 
ning to the door leading down-stairs. 

It was a small mark of consideration, but it 
pleased Arnold greatly, as he contrasted it with 
the boy's suspicious, ungracious manner a few 
hours b^ck. It encoi^raged him^^ and recalled what 
Jenny had said, that John was at times very kind. 

H 
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As Arnold went round to the front of the house, 
he met Edward and Hester, who were coming 
home from their party. He told them the good 
news, — that John was found, and was willing to go 
to schooL And the three went up-stairs together, 
eager to tell Mr and Mrs Lee of Arnold's success. 

They found them at the tea-table. Mrs Lee had 
made tea a little later than usual, to suit Arnold, 
and she and his papa were anxiously awaiting his 
arrival. 

'^ Success, mamma, success," he cried, gaily, as 
he came in, " John has promised to try the school 
at least ; and that is half the battle gained. Mr 
Campbell will soon win his confidence and afifec- 
tion. Don't ypu think so % " 

'' I hope so, Arnold. But I am afraid papa has 
to tell you something which will disappoint you." 

" Yes, n^y boy," said Mr Lee, kindly, as Arnold 
looked inquiringly and anxiously tohim, ^'I am afraid 
your little fdend cannot be admitted immediately." 

'* But why, papa % " 

"I did not fully understand your plans, or I 
should have told you of this sooner. Our com- 
mittee had a meeting yesterday, when we found that 
the numbers of the pupils already admitted were 
greater than we had ever expected. Such was the 
state of our funds, that we saw ourselves obliged 
to resolve that no more pupils should for the pre- 
sent be admitted gratis." 

"Gratis, papal" repeated Arnold, eagerly, 
** What would it cost to pay for himi" 
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" The actual cost of his food would be about 
twopence-halfpenny a-day ; and I believe you may 
get him admitted upon tiie pa3maent of that sum ; 
as we must pay the salary of the teachers, and the 
rent of the house, and such expenses at any rate." 

Arnold mused for a few minutes, and then said, 
quietly — 

" Well, papa, I have ten shillings of ready money, 
which I can give for this purpose. That will at 
least pay for nearly seven weeks, and before that 
time is passed, we may have found other means." 

** Yes, or we of the committee may be in a con- 
dition to enlarge our expenditure. But, Arnold, 
I did not know you had been so rich." 

" This is the month in which we pay our sub- 
scription to the cricket club, and I had laid aside 
the money to be ready," Arnold was beginning to 
say, when Edward broke in impetuously — 

**But, Arnold, you will surely never give up 
cricket, and you so fond of it 1" 

"And so good at it The best player in the 
club," added Hester. 

"I can still play at cricket, although I don't be- 
long to the club," Arnold answered, quietly. 

'* But not in the club field." 

" There are other places where one can play be- 
sides the club field." 

" Yes, but you have no one to play with," per- 
sisted Edward, " you know all the tolerable players 
belong to the club." 

<* Well, I daresay I can live without cricket," 
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and Arnold smiled, but it was a forced smile. 
His mother^ who was watching him, saw that the 
sacrifice cost him more than he was willing to ac- 
knowledge. 

" But the other boys will be so vexed if you 
leave them," said Hester, ^'because you are the 
best player." 

" Yes, and they will call you mean and shabby, 
and laugh at you/' rejoined Edward. 

'' Let them laugh ; let them call me what they 
please I I don't care," Arnold answered, with a 
proud toss of his head. 

" That spirit will not carry you well through the 
business, my boy," said Mr Lee, kindly. *' It may 
help you to keep your promise, but not to keep 
your temper. Pride may guard you firom the 
temptation to break your resolution, but it will 
expose you to the temptation of being initable or 
haughty under the reproaches and scorn of your 
companions." 

Arnold's proud, defying air was already softened, 
and he acknowledged at once the justice of his 
father's rebuke. Before Mr Lee could say more, 
Edward and Hester began a long string of ques- 
tions about John and Jenny. Arnold answered 
them absently, and when they went on to paint 
gay pictures of John's future progress through life, 
he seemed not to hear them. His cup of tea, his 
bread and butter, stood untasted before him, and 
with both elbows on the table, and his head rest- 
ing on his hands, he seemed plunged in deep, and 
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apparently not very pleasant thought After a few 
minutes thus passed, he threw himself back in his 
chair, and sighed deeply. 

" What a heavy sigh, Arnold," Mrs Lee ob- 
served, with a smile. 

" Yes, mamma, but it is a heart sigh ; not a sigh 
of idleness, as you sometimes speak of, but a real 
sigh of the heart." 

"And what makes the heart sigh so heavily 1" 

** I will tell you, mamma. When I first came 
in, I was so glad, so hopeful, because I had per- 
suaded John to do as I wished. But when I began 
to recollect that he was only one boy saved out of 
so many left to perish, that even the hundreds 
gathered into the ragged schools over the country, 
are but a small part compared to the miserable 
thousands still left uncared for, then, mamma, then 
my heart gave way, and all my hope, and strength, 
and courage seemed gone." 

Mr Lee took a Bible from a table near him, and 
opened it. 

"Arnold," he said, "I came, in my ordinary 
reading this morning, upon these words, ' Thou art 
my servant,* a servant to be always serving. Not 
to work hard for a few hours, and then be done. 
Not to labour diligently at one piece of work, and 
when it is completed have no more to do. But to 
go on from hour to hour, finishing one task only 
to begin another, rejoicing to work while it is 
called the day, before the night cwneth in which 
no man can work 5 rejoicing to be called the 
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Lord's servant, to be counted worthy to work for 
Him." 

" And I have no reason to faint," said Arnold, 
" I have borne little of the burden, or heat of the 
day. And I have had success to cheer and 
strengthen me." 

" True, my boy, but remember that he who rests 
too much upon the staff of Success, wiU meet with 
a sore fall whenever that staff is broken under his 
hand." 

Arnold was up early next morning, and as soon 
as his morning duties were over, he went to the 
loft. John was still asleep, sleeping so soundly 
that the opening of the door did not awake him. 

Arnold's heart filled with pity as he looked upon 
him. The disagreeable expression of his face was 
much softened while he slept, but he looked so 
thin and wasted, he was more like a little old man 
than a child. One arm lay outside the rug which 
covered him. The tattered sleeve of the jacket 
had fallen back, showing plainly the small thin 
arm. 

** Poor fellow,** muttered Arnold, " I must not 
disturb him. I can wait in the garden. He will 
come down when he awakes." 

But the door creaked. John awoke, and started 
up, asking, with a fierce oath, who was there. 

" Oh, it's you, is it !" he said, as he recognised 
Arnold. " And ye are first ^er all. But I *11 not 
be long after ye any way." And he sprang out of 
bed, and came across the room. 
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Arnold had of course known that the boy must 
sleep in the clothes he wore through the day. But 
he had not realised all the discomfort of doing so 
until now, when he saw him get up, and prepare 
to go forth upon the business of the day without 
any washing or dressing process at all. Still more 
painful was it to see, that he had no thought of 
returning thanks to the heavenly Father who had 
protected him through the night, or of seeking His 
presence and blessing through the coming day. 

As these thoughts passed through Arnold's mind, 
he stood still, looking absently and fixedly at the 
boy. John remarked it, and was oflfended. He 
asked angrily what he was looking at. 

Arnold roused himself, and seeing that this was 
not a good time for making his purposed request, 
that John would at least wash his face and hands, 
he led the way to the garden without further delay. 

They visited John's cuttings first, and as it pro- 
mised to be a bright sunny day, Arnold made 
John help him to draw a piece of matting over the 
glass, so as to shade them from the sun. 

John looked with a proud feeling of proprietor- 
ship upon the pot containing the cuttings, and 
eagerly questioned Arnold as to their chance of 
taking root 

Arnold explained that it was too late in^the year 
for taking cuttings. But the hot-bed had still so 
much heat, the slips had been in such a good 
state for striking, that he held out fair hopes of 
their success. 
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When they had visited the newly potted gera- 
niums, and had erected an awning to shield them 
also from the sun^ Arnold took John aU round the 
greenhouse. And when he saw that his mind was 
full of admiration of the beautiful flowers, he tried 
in a few words to tell him of the great God who 
had made these flowers, and had made all things. 

John listened in silence. There was an expres- 
sion of curiosity on his face, but it was not intelligent 
curiosity. Arnold was not sure how far he was 
understood ; and afraid of rendering the subject 
distasteful if he pressed it too much, he allowed 
John to turn the cooversation again to his own 
future geraniums, in which he felt much interest 

When they came near the house, Arnold said in 
a pleasant, kindly tone, • 

" Now, John, all the bo)rs at the school you are 
going to, have their faces and hands washed every 
morning at the school. Don't you think it would 
be a good plan for you to wash them now, and 
surprise the master with their great cleanness?" 

John demurred a little about the cold. But 
Arnold, smilingly, pointed out to him that the sun 
was shining brightly on the pump, aad assured him 
that he would be far more comfortable if he would 
do it 

As Arnold was careful to use no strong terms in 
speaking of John's dirty condition, and dwelt only 
upon the pleasures of cleanliness^ the boy's jealous 
pride was not hurt, and he consented to do as 
Arnold wished. 
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Arnold brought him soap and a coarse towel, 
and pumped the water upon his head and hands. 
And John seemed rather to enjoy the business. 
As in the case of the flower-pots the previous even- 
ing, he felt a satisfaction in seeing the dirt gradu- 
ally disappear under his vigorous scrubbing \ and 
as he dried his glowing face, he acknowledged 
*' that it was raal caller after a* 1" 

And when he went into the kitchen for his break- 
fast, be seemed also much gratified by the praises 
the servants bestowed upon his clean face and 
hands. 

Immediately after breakfast Arnold set out with 
him to go to the school. At first, John was in 
high good humour, but as they drew near the 
house, he began to hang back a little. 

" Oh, you must not break your promise, you 
know," said Arnold, cheerily, when he observed 
this. " What are you al&aid of 1" 

Arnold left him at the door of the school-room, 
while he went in to explain the case to Mr Camp- 
bell He hurried through his story as fast as 
possible, afraid that John might run away when 
left to himselfl And in truth, when he went out 
with Mr Campbell to bring him in, they found 
him edging ofif towards the stairs, and looking 
doubtfully at the door of the room. 

Mr Campbell's very kind welcome reassured 
him, and he went back with them tolerably will« 

ingly. 

They had come at a good time. The boys were 
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going to vary their occupations by singing a simple 
hymn^ whidi had been composed expressly for 
themselves. 

None were allowed to join in this singing, ex- 
cept those who understood the meaning of the 
words, and those who had shown themselves dis- 
posed to be orderly and obedient 

In this way the permission to join was looked 
upon as a great honour and privilege. And Mr 
Campbell found that his explanations of the hymns 
were more eagerly and attentively listened to, than 
any other instructions, because the boys were so 
imxious to qualify themselves for joining. 

Arnold stayed to watch the effect of this exer- 
tise upon his own charge, and was pleased to see 
his face gradually assume its most softened expres- 
sion. An expression which Arnold had seen it 
wear on one or two occasions, when the boy's 
heart had been really touched by kindness. 

Arnold now left John, while he went to make 
inquiries into his mother, Mrs Reid's, state. 

He went into the house of a neighbour, a decent- 
looking woman, who advised him to keep John for 
a day or two longer, as his mother was still far 
from sober. 

" I think the fit 's going off," she said. " Puir 
Nelly 's no sae wild as she was. She 's in what we 
ca' the doldrums — ^low and greetin' like. But 
John aye makes a fule o' her when she 's in that 
way, and it's no gude for a bairn to learn to mock 
its mother." 
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In this opinion Arnold cordially agreed. And 
he went back to the school to tell John to come 
to their house that night. He was a little anxious 
about the report he might receive of his charge's 
behaviour. But there was a good deal of marching 
and other bodily exercise upon the Saturday, and 
John had been too well amused to be refractory. 

Arnold had promised him that he should see 
Jenny, and he asked Mr Campbell's permission to 
take him for a few minutes into the girls' school 
The permission was given upon condition that 
Arnold undertook that John should not make any 
disturbance and annoy Miss Millar. 

They found Jenny's class engaged in repeating 
the alphabet Jenny at once recognised her first 
friend, and cast- upon him a look of gratified pride 
fi-om her elevated position at the head of the class. 

After the class had finished their lesson. Miss 
Millar, at Arnold's request, allowed John and 
Jenny to shake hands, and speak to each other. 

John gazed at Jenny in a sort of stupid wonder. 
He could scarcely recognise her. She was look- 
ing bright, happy, and intelligent Betty had cut 
short her tangled, matted hair, and it was now 
neatly parted on her forehead, and brushed smooth. 
Her scanty frock had been patched and washed, 
and the large white pinafore Betty had given her 
made it look less shabby. Altogether she was a 
changed creature. 

She was very glad to see John, and began at 
once to tell him of all the comforts and advantages 
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of her new situation. And then he was roused 
from his astonishment to boast in turn. 

"Ah, but, lass, I 'm gaun to schule too, and I 'm 
gaun to learn better things nor you. It 's a' very 
weel for lassies to sit and sew a' day, but I 'm gaun 
to be a grand working-man, — ^a wright, or a smith, 
or something o' that kind." 

Jenny was too humble-spirited to attempt to 
rebut the implied contempt for " lassies." But one 
of her companions, a clever girl, overheard tlie 
taunt, and hastened to take up the cause of her 
sex. Pointing to poor John's tatters, she scorn- 
fully reminded him that he " wad be nane the waur 
o' a lassie to sew for him ony way." 

Miss Millar and Arnold interposed to prevent 
the war of words from going farther, and the two 
boys went back to the other room. 

The visit, short as it had been, proved of great 
service to John. I have said he possessed a strong 
spirit of emulation. He was determined that 
Jenny should not surpass him in her acquirements. 
He was determined to work hard that he might be 
able to read sooner than she was. He met several 
old companions at school, and the desire of getting 
up to and before them, kept alive the attention 
and diligence which had thus been awakened. 
This was certainly not the most desirable motive 
to industry, but it was perhaps the best that could 
be expected in his present condition. And it at 
any rate insured his steady attendance at school, 
and even some degree of obedience while there, as 
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he greatly feared beifog dismissed with disgrace, 
while his rivals were suffered to remain. 

After Arnold had taken John back to Mr Camp- 
bell, he went to seek his young friends, the Sey- 
mours, in order to tell them at once that he meant 
to desert the cricket club. As Edward had warned 
him, and as he had fully expected, he was assailed 
with reproaches, sneers, and with every kind of 
argument which they thought at all likely to change 
his resolution But in this they could not succeed. 
Arnold was quite firm. But, remembering his 
father's rebuke, he was good-humouredly firm. 
He laboured hard to keep his temper, and showed 
himself more than usually willing to oblige his 
friends in other respects, because he was forced to 
disappoint them in this. 

Although, in their present mood, they were not 
very pleasant companions, yet upon their first in- 
vitation, he consented to remain with them all 
afternoon, and with quiet, cheerful good-humour, 
conformed himself to their caprices, answered their 
objections and arguments with patient earnestness, 
or evaded them with playful retorts^ as the case 
might most require. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SILK PELISSE. 

"RnAMMA," said Hester, that same evening^ 

BiJii when she and Mrs Lee were alone in the 

drawing-room, " the weather is getting 

cold Have you thought of what kind of pelisse 

I am to have this winter 1" 

Mrs Lee smiled at. the unusual gravity with 
which this was said. But she answered readily, 

thai she had, the last day she was at B , seen 

a very pretty merino, and also a pretty piece of 
tartan, that, she thought, either of them would 
make Hester a nice pelisse, and that she intended 

to take her the next time she went to B , and 

allow her to choose for herself, 

" To choose for myself! Oh, thank you, mamma. 
Then, if you please, I choose a black silk pelisse." 

" But, my dear Hester, I did not say I would or 
could give you a silk pelisse. I only meant that 
you might choose between the merino and the 
tartan." 
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"But may I not have a silk one, mamma?" 
Hester said, in a disappointed tone. 

"Why are you so anxious about it, my dear] 
I never saw you care much about dress before. 
Why do you so much desire this silk pelisse?" 

" Mamma, I will tell you all about it When I 
was with Helen Seymour yesterday, she showed 
me her winter-dress, which had just come home. 
She has got a beautiful bonnet of purple velvet, 
and a black silk pelisse. She asked me what I 
was to have, and when I said I did not know, she 
said, ^ Oh you should make your mamma give you 
a black silk pelisse.'" 

"Make, Hester 1?? 

" It was Helen said tnake mamma," cried Hes- 
ter, eagerly. "Of course, I shall not ask you 
twice if you don't wish me to have one." 

" 1 believe you, my little Hester," Mrs Lee 
answered, with a kind smile. "But did Helen 
give you any good reasons why you should desire 
a silk pelisse 1" 

" Good reasons, mamma? I am not sure that 
you will think them very good reasons," said Hes- 
ter, blushing. " But she said that I ought to have 
a velvet bonnet, and that if I had only a straw 
one, I must have a silk pelisse to make my dress 
at all tolerable." 

Mrs Lee smiled, as she replied, 

" I think Helen must understand the words must, 
ought, and tolerable, differently from what I do. 
I should say your dress ought to be clean and tidy. 
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and that dirt and rags, like poor Jenn/s, could not 
be at all tolera,ble on you." 

'^ Dirt and rags ! to be sure, mamma/' said Hes- 
ter, laughing. " But even without being dirty and 
ragged, my dress might be very unsuitable for 
me." 

" Yes, I should not like to see you in a coarse, 
blue-checked petticoat, and striped cotton bed- 
gown, such as old Marjory wears, though she is 
always clean and neat" 

'^ No, mamma, nor in dingy stuff ftocks, like 
what some of the Sabbath-scholars wear." 

" No, I like pretty colours, and fine stuffs. 
Neither should I like to see your dresses ill-made. 
I like them to fit you well — to be of a neat shape. 
I don't hke gaudy colours, nor colours which do 
not harmonise well together. But this merino I 
admired is of a colour which will look particularly 
well with the velvet ribbon with which I have 
trimmed your bonnet And I cannot see how, in 
such a case, your dress should be called intoler- 
able, or not at all tolerable." 

" Perhaps not, mamma — I daresay not Nurse 
says you have very good taste in dress, and that 
we are better dressed than any other children she 
sees, although not so fine as some. But stilly 
mamma, if you don't think it wrong, I should like 
to have a black silk pelisse like Helen's." 

" My dear little girl," said Mrs Lee, ** I shall 
leave the decision to yourself. In order to give 
you a silk pelisse, I must withdraw a portion q\ 
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a sum which I had laid aside for Mr Lorimei^s 
church.*' 

"What church, mammal I don't understand. 
Is our present church not good enough) It is 
quite a new church," said Hester, eagerly, 

" It is not a church for himself that Mr Lorimer 
wishes to build, but one for the poorer districts of 

B . He has been preaching for the last few 

months, on the Sabbath evenings, in an old granary 
near Bett/s house. And he and all his elders and 
deacons have been so unwearied in visiting through 
the lowest and most wicked parts of the town, 
that they have managed to gather together a pretty 
large congregation. It is for them our good 
minister wishes to build a church, and to get them 
a minister, a kirk-session, and deacons* court for 
themselves. The industrial school committee are 
labouring for the good of the perishing little ones. 
And Mr Lorimer and his assistants are labouring 
for the good of the equally perishing parents. Now, 
Hester, is Mr Lorimer*s church or your silk pelisse 
the most necessary?" 

"Oh, the church, mamma, of course. And 

yet" 

" And yet, what, my child ?" 

" I daresay, it is wrong to think it, mamma. 
But yet you know, mamma, the money for my pe- 
lisse can go only a little way in building a church.*' 

" Ah, my dear Hester, if every one reasoned so, 

when could the church be built? Besides, my 

love, it is our duty to give for the service of the 

I 
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Lord, a part of that which the Lord hath given us. 
Nay, Hester, is it not our privilege to do sol Is 
it not our happiness to be allowed to minister, of 
our substance, to those of our Lord's children, who 
require our aid 1** 

Hester blushed deeply, and cast down her eyes, 
as she answered in a low tone, that she had not 
thought of that But she added, she had now no 
desire for the silk pelisse. 

" You are right, my love. I am glad you have 
chosen so wisely," said Mrs Lee, kissing her affec- 
tionately. "And when we go to B for the 

savings' bank's deposits on Monday, we can go 
together, and choose the merino." 

But Monday brought a change of plans. Early 
in the forenoon Hester received a note from Mrs 
Seymour, begging her to spend the day with Helen, 
who was confined to the house with a cold. Helen's 
sister, Lucy, was away from home, and Mrs Sey- 
mour had an engagement which must occupy her 
for several hours, so that both Mrs Lee and Hester 
felt it would be unkind to refuse to go. 

Mrs Lee promised to discharge Hester's savings' 
bank duties, and said that they could defer choos- 
ing the pelisse to another day. 

" O mamma, choose yourself,'* said Hester, laugh- 
ing, " your taste is better than mine. I don't at 
all desire to choose." 

But Mrs Lee said she should like better to wait 
until Hester was with her. She said they could 
easily go to B on Tuesday or Wednesday. 
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" Or we can wait till Thursday, mamma, when 
we must go at any rate," suggested Hester. " My 
pelisse can quite well wait till Thursday. After 
all, you know, if I am cold, I can easily wear my 
large shawL After all, mamma, it was not so much 
the cold weather that made me speak about my 
pelisse. It was the desire to settle that I should 
have a silk one.*' 

By her mother's advice, Hester learned all her 
lessons for the following day, before she went to 
Helen's, so that she was able to stay with her till 
nearly eight o'clock. When she came home, she 
found her mamma alone in the drawing-room. 

"O mamma," she cried, "I am glad you are 
alone. I want to ask you what will be the price 
of my merino pelisse." 

Mrs Lee named the sum, which she had calcu- 
lated the pelisse would cost. 

"Well, mamma," cried Hester, joyfully, "that 
is just the price of Helen's black silk pelisse. She 
got it at a particular shop — a shop where they 
have very cheap things. Helen gave me the ad- 
dress, and I wrote it down lest I should forget it." 
And Hester opened a piece of paper she had bceti 
holding carefully in her hand. 

" Mr White, 25 High Street, mamma. May I 
get a black silk pelisse from Mr White, when it 
will not cost more than a merino one?" 

"I shall inquire about it, Hester," said Mrs 
Lee, quietiy, " and when I know all the details of 
the case, I shall again leave you to decide." 
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" All what details, mammal' 

"Nay, Hester," said Mrs Lee, smiling, "if I 
knew what the details were, I could allow you to 
decide now." 

" But, mamma, what kind of details do you ex- 
pect to hear about 1" persisted Hester, a little 
impatiently. 

Mrs Lee did not answer immediately, and all 
further discussion was stopped by the entrance of 
Edward. 

On the following day Mrs Lee went again to 

B . But she did not invite Hester to accompany 

her. Hester supposed her mamma had forgotten 
about the pelisse, but her own anxiety in regard to it 
was now completely absorbed in some grand garden- 
ing plans, which she and Edward had formed, and 
which they began this day to execute. 

In the afternoon, when they were all in the 
dining-room, Mrs Lee told her husband that she 
had that day met with a very old friend. 

" I don't know whether you ever saw her," she 
said. " She was a servant in my mother's family 
at the time of my marriage. Mary Jones was her 
name. She was a great favourite with every one, 
she was such a blithe-hearted, affectionate girL 
Her father and mother lived near us, so that I have 
known Mary since her birth. She is some years 
younger than I am, and it was one of my amuse- 
ments as a child to be allowed to nurse Mrs 
Jones's baby." 

" And where, and how did you meet her to-day V* 
Mr Lee asked. 
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" It was a painful meeting," said Mrs Lee, sadly. 
**Poor Mary is not like what she used to be. 
Her father and mother were very good people. 
They were both well advanced in life before she 
was bom, and they never had another child. So 
that you may imagine how precious she was in 
their eyes. She was most carefully brought up, 
and had a very happy home. If we could ever 
feel sure that any one would turn out well, we 
might have been so in her case. She had no temp- 
tation to evil, she was kept from all knowledge of 
it ; and was so perfectly happy in the everyday 
duties of her home, that she had no wish for any 
other pleasures than what it presented. But now 
she is so different from what I, from what any one 
could have expected." 

** Has she yielded then to temptations to evil]*' 
Mr Lee asked. 

" I don't know that she has done so, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term," Mrs Lee answered, 
thoughtfully. "I believe she is perfectly sober, 
honest, and respectable; but she has grown so 
cold. She has acquired such a hard, indifferent 
manner, I can scarcely yet believe that she is the 
Mary Jones I once knew." 

"But, mamma, how did you find her outi" 
asked Hester. 

" You shall hear the whole story from the begin- 
ning," said Mrs Lee. ** I know you like regular 
stories, Hester, that is, stories regularly told." 

" I was going to Betty's this forenoon, when, as 
I passed the ruins of one of the old houses, half 
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way up the street, I was alarmed by seeing three 
boys at play upon the top of a high walL Two 
were about ten, and the third much younger, not 
more than four, I should think. The elder boys 
were absorbed in a game of pitch-and-toss, and 
they seemed very impatient of interruption, an- 
swering the questions and remarks of the little one, 
with fierce oaths, and commands to him to be 
quiet 

" I stood still to look at them. I felt so anxious 
for the safety of the infant. Presently he pulled 
the sleeve of one of the others, in order to obtain 
an answer to a request The boy was in the act 
of throwing up the halfpenny at the time. The 
toss proved to be against him, and in his fury he 
struck the little fellow, swearing it was all his fault 

" The child staggered under the blow, lost his 
balance, and fell from the wall He had fallen to 
the inside. I called aloud for help, and ran in at 
the first opening, sick with dread, as to the state 
in which I might find- him. His loud cries were 
almost pleasing to my ear. At least he was not 
dead. 

" I found that he had fallen upon a heap of rub- 
bish, composed of soft lime, shavings, and straw, 
and although scratched, bruised, and much fright- 
ened, he was not seriously hurt 

"The elder boys had at first looked alarmed, 
and prepared to come down to his assistance. 
But now when they found that he was not much 
hurt, they began their game again with perfect in* 
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difference, although, as I afterwards learned, the 
one who had struck him was his own brother. 

" I could not leave Tiim to such careless guardi- 
anship. But he was crying too bitterly to be able 
to teU me where he lived. And the older boys were 
too much absorbed in their gambling or too sulky 
to say more, than that his mothers name was 
Mary Smith, and that she lived in the Kirkgate. 
So I determined to seek further information from 
Betty, who seems to know every child in the town. 

"She did not know my little friend, however; 
but she knew where Mary Smith in the Kirkgate 
lived, and could give me such a direction of left 
hands and right hands, green doors, and broken 
windows, as enabled me to find the house. 

" The boy had ceased crying firom the time we 
entered the schooL He was amused or astonished 
into silence by the number of children. They had 
finished their forenoon lessons, and were prepar- 
ing to go out with Betty to the meadows when we 
went in. At her suggestion they brought forward 
some of their pictures to amuse the Httle stranger; 
and while he was so occupied, I could question 
Betty about his mother. 

" She must be very careless, I said, to let such 
a little fellow stray so far from her, under no better 
guardianship than that of his heedless brother. 

" Betty said, that perhaps it was not the poor 
mother's fault That she had a sore struggle to 
get bread for herself and her little ones, and per- 
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haps had not time to look after them, so well as 
she might wish to do.* 

" * Is she a widow, then V I asked. 

" * You may call her so, ma'am,' said Betty, * for 
her husband has deserted her. I have no personal 
knowledge of them. I have only known Mary by 
sight for a year or so. But the neighbours tell me 
she has hard work to keep her family from starv- 
ing.' 

** I asked how long she had been in B -. Betty 

said she believed that they had come about three 
years ago. The husband was a mason. He got 
out of work; and after wandering all over the 
country seeking for employment, he was advised 
to come here, as he was told hands were wanted 
in the manufactory. But he had been deceived in 
this report There was no vacancy in the manu- 
factory, no work of any kind to be had. He tried 
one trade after another, but could get nothing to 
do. And at last his heart failed ; he went away 
and enlisted in a regiment that had gone abroad. 

" * The neighbours do say,' added Betty, * that 
it was the wife's fault They say she is a cold 
heartless woman, and that her want of feeling 
drove* him away. But 'deed, ma'am, it sets us ill to 
judge others. We dinna ken. Maybe we wad be 
heartless too, had we come through what she has. 
When the heart is sore, bowed down wi* sorrow, 
and hasna trust in the Lord to uphold it, one 
canna wonder if it gets hard and reckless. It 's 
whiles they that hae maist feeling diat strive the 
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hardest to crush it out o' their hearts, when hope 
is gone, for it is to them that feeling brings the 
maist doul and pain/ 

" I was interested in Betty's account, even before 
I knew that there was any special reason why I 
should be so. For it was not until I saw her that 
I knew that Mary Smith was the Mary Jones of 
my early days. 

" I had not heard of Mary for years. She re- 
mained in my mother's service for some years after 
my marriage. She became her personal attendant 
after my sister, Alice, married. And during my 
mother's long illness, Mary was a very great comfort 
to her. She was the most affectionate, tender, un- 
wearied nurse, and a pleasant, intelligent, cheerful 
companion." 

" i recollect her now," said Mr Lee. " I recol- 
lect how gratefully you and Alice used to speak of 
her attention to your mother. Alice wished her to 
be her nursery-maid after your mother's death, I 
think." 

*• Yes, but her parents would not part with her 
at that time. Their own health was failing. They 
died within a short time of each other, and soon 
after we heard that Mary was married. We never 
heard any particulars about her husband, except 
that her parents had known him, and had approved 
of him." 

"And did you recognise Mary at once?" Mr 
Lee asked. 

" Almost immediately. When she cried, ' Come 
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in/ id answer to my knock, there was something 
in the voice and in the provincial accent, which 
called up a vague image of olden times. And, 
perhaps, I was in this way prepared for the recog- 
nition. 

"The room was dark, cold, and comfortless. 
There was no fire, and very little furniture, and it 
was not even tolerably clean. 

" Mary was sitting sewing on a seat at one of 
the windows. She did not look up when I went 
in, but asked in a harsh tone and manner, — what 
was my business, keeping her eyes bent upon her 
work. 

" I thought I recognised her face, though sadly 
altered. But the manner was so different from 
hers ; the dirt, and disorderliness of the room 
spoke of habits and tastes so unlike what hers used 
to be, that I hesitated and did not speak. 

"My silence caused her to look up. A mo- 
mentary glance of recognition assured me that I 
had not been mistaken. It was only momentary. 
Her eyes were again cast down upon her work. 
Her face had resumed its cold, hard expression. 
But, convinced that I had been right, I pronounced 
her name. 

" * Yes, Mrs Lee,' she said, coldly, and without 
looking up, *Mary Jones that was— Mary Smith 
that is/ 

" « Why have you never come to see me, Mary V 
I asked. * You at least knew where I lived, al- 
tliough I have heard nothing of you.' 
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"*Why should I?' she answered in the same 
hard manner. * And what brings you here now V 

" I had left her boy behind me. His face was 
so much scratched, and his pinafore so stained 
with blood, that I feared his appearance might 
alarm her, if she saw him before I had explained 
the slight nature of his injuries. But he now 
pressed forward. For a single second a slight — a 
very slight — ^look of anxiety passed over her face, 
but it was gone again ere I could say anything to 
reassure her. And she heard my account with 
perfect indifference, only sapng, coldly, at its con- 
clusion, * More fool he, not to look after himself.* 
And still her eyes were fixed upon her work, still 
her fingers were occupied with their unceasing 
toU. 

" The whole scene reminded me of the one you 
described in an imaginary picture you once drew 
of a neglected child The mother was so indiffer- 
ent The boy so prepared for indifference ; so un- 
expectant of kindness, or compassion. 

" He held by my dress, looking curiously up in 
my face, while I was telling of his accident, but he 
never once looked towards his mother fora mother's 
concern or sympathy. 

" When I had finished speaking,, he stroked my 
gown once or twice, saying, * Good lady, kind lady, 
lady good to Jim.' He then lieft me, ran across 
the passage to the door of another room, where he 
kicked and knocked till he was admitted, and we 
did not see him aeain. 
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" Mary had not asked me to sit down. When 
the boy left the room, she looked up with a quick, 
impatient glance, which showed plainly that she 
wished me away. And I thought it best to leave 
her. But I said that I should call again to-morrow 
to ask about the child. I must try to break through 
her reserve. I must try to hear something of her 
history, to find out if I can, the cause of the change 
in her whole manner and temper." 

"O mamma, may I go with youl" asked Hea- 
ter. 

Mrs Lee hesitated. 

" I intended to take you to B to-morrow," 

she said, '* but I am not sure that I shall take you 
there." 

" Oh, if you please, mamma. I should like to 
go," pleaded Hester. "I should like to hear 
Mary's story. And I will not disturb you. I will 
not speak. If you please, take me." 

Mrs Lee still hesitated. But Hester was so 
urgent, that at last she consented, hoping that 
Hester's presence might perhaps remove in part 
the awkwardness of the visit 

It was a bright, cold day, and the room looked 
a little more cheerful than it had done on the 
previous one. It was a good-sized room with two 
windows. But it looked to the street which was 
very narrow, and the high houses opposite shut 
out much of the light and air. For a short time 
in the day the sun did shine in however, and it 
was streaming brightly and cheerily through one 
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of the windows, when Mrs Lee and Hester went 
in. Hester wondered why Mary did not sit in 
that window, and enjoy the warmth of the sun- 
shine, when she had no fire. 

Mary was seated busy at work as on the previ- 
ous day. As then, she scarcely looked up, and 
did not invite them to sit down. 

Mrs Lee, anxious, if possible, to get her to speak, 
did not appear to observe this omission, but sat 
down upon a stool near Mary's seat ; and Hester 
seated herself in the other window, mindful of her 
promise, to keep in the back-ground. 

Mary answered Mrs Lee's questions about her 
child in the fewest possible words, and in the 
coldest manner she could assume. But Mrs Lee 
was not to be discouraged. She asked where he was. 

Mary said she did not know. She supposed he 
was about no good any way. 

" But, Mary, do you not care to keep your child 
out of evin Are you not afraid to leave such an 
infant so much to his own guidance V* 

" I have neither care nor fear for him. Why 
should I ]" she answered. " I work my fingers to 
the bone to get him bread to eat, and surely I do 
enough." 

"But do you fed enough for himT* Mrs Lee 
asked, gravely, but very kindly. " Surely, Mary, a 
mother's heart must make you feel anxious after 
such an accident as yesterday." 

There was the slightest possible working of 
Mary's features, But she answered, coldly — 
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"And what if I have no mother's heart 1 What 
if I know nothing of a mother's anxiety?" 

"Then," said Mrs Lee, with moumfnl earnest- 
ness, " then a great, a terrible change has come 
over you. Then you are very different from the 
Mary Jones I once knew, so loving, so beloved." 

Mary looked up and asked, almost fiercely, why 
Mrs Lee came to speak of such things to her. 

"Because I am deeply interested in you, you 
know I am. You know, Mary, that I have loved 
you all your life ; loved you for your own and your 
parent's sake. And you know, too, how sincerely 
grateful I have been for your tender care of my 
mother. And when I think of what you were in 
olden times, how generous, unselfish, affectionate, 
and true-heart;ed. When I recall your image as the 
pride and joy of your father and mothers home, 
the darling of their hearts, the helper of all the 
helpless, the pitier of all the sorrowful And I see 
you now, cold, hardened, and indifferent, without, 
or pretending to be without, natural affection for 
your own children, whom God has given to you, I 
cannot but ask what has caused this great, this 
fearful change?" 

Mary's colour came and went rapidly while Mrs 
Lee was speaking, her breathing was quick and 
short, her hands grew unsteady, and uncertain in 
their movements. Ailer one or two vain efforts to 
master her emotion, she threw down her work with 
an impatient gesture, and holding out her hands to 
Mrs Lee, exclaimed passionately — 
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"And can you not read your answer in those 
trembling hands^ in those burning eyes) Are they 
now fit, think you, for the ceaseless toil to which 
they are doomed 1 Why must I not sit in the light 
and warmth of God's sunshine 1 Why, but lest it 
should make these ^ling eyes a few weeks sooner 
unfit for their work, and so hasten by a few weeks 
the death by starvation, which so surely awaits me 
and mine. Why must I shut out the sunshine of 
feeling fi-om my heart 1 Why, but lest it should 
make my weak body incapable of that never-ending 
drudgery needfiil to gain the miserable pittance, 
which is to keep soul and body a little longer to- 
gether. What better can I, or such as I do, than 
trample down every feeling that may unfit us from 
earning our daily bread 1** 

" O Mary," cried Mrs Lee, with much emotion, 
"beware of the sin of trampling down what the 
Lord himself has planted in your heart, and planted 
there to be to you a blessing and a joy. Is there 
no duty you owe to your children, but the duty of 
feeding their bodies ? Are you not solemnly called 
upon to watch over them, to keep them fi:om evil, 
to care for" 

Mary interrupted her with a bitter scomfiil 
faugh. 

"Watch over, keep fix)m evil," she repeated. 
"And what time have I for thati I, whose whole 
powers of mind and body are strained to the utter- 
most to get the morsel of bread which is to keep, 
and barely to keep, us firom starving. You speak 
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of what you know nothing of. You are one of 
those who live at ease in your own happy home, 
witlTyottr healthy, blooming children around you, 
every wish of your heart obtained as soon as 
formed, and who come to preach to us about the 
duty of bearing miseries you cannot dream of. 
What do you know of our sufferings 1 You have 
never known what it was to learn that feeling is a 
luxury too dear for you. You have never known 
what it is to feel that there is but one choice be* 
tween heartlessness and death, or — madness." 

Mrs Lee shuddered as Mary pronounced the 
last word in a low hollow voice. She glanced 
quickly round to her Hester, whose presence she 
had almost forgotten. Hester had crept to her 
mother's side, as if to seek refuge there from the 
feelings of horror and pity which oppressed her 
heart. When Mrs Lee looked upon her pale 
cheeks and tearful eyes, she bitterly regretted 
having brought her, to witness such a scene. She 
felt inclined to take her at once from the room. 
But for Mary's sake she could not resolve to cast 
away an opportunity of speaking to her, which 
might never occur again. She put her arm round 
her girl, and pressed her tenderly to her side, and 
then turning again to Mary, she said, gently — 

" Perhaps I was wrong, Mary, perhaps I spoke 
too harshly. But there is no harshness in my heart 
Tell me all that has happened to you since I saw 
you last. Give me the comfort of being able fully 
to understand and feel for your sorrow," 
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Maiy had resumed her work, and she answered, 
doggedly, without raising her head, 

*' I have told you that I cannot, that I dare not 
recall anything which may perhaps awaken one 
single spark of feeling in my cold heart I must 
work for my bread, and I can do nothing else." 

" Lay aside your work for only one hour, to tell 
me what I wish to know. I promise to pay you for 
your day's wort*' 

" Oh, that's not ill to do," said Mary, wittt her 
bitter laugh. " Fourpence is little for you to pay, 
but it is a great sum for me to earn, a magnificent 
sum to keep three hungry children upon. Surely 
I should be bowed down with gratitude for being 
permitted to earn such a sum, even though it should 
be by laboiu-, which must destroy both mind and 
body." 

Mrs Lee took no notice of this speech, and after 
a short pause, Mary began her story. It was a 
common enough one. 

She had married immediately after her father's 
death. Her voice softened as she said, that she 
had done so at the old man's own request, because 
he knew William well, and knew that his child 
would be happy with such a husband. Mrs Lee 
was pleased to observe that Mary was anxious to 
free herself from the charge of disrespect to her 
father's memory in marrying so soon. It seemed a 
proof that all old ways of thinking and feeling were 
not yet destroyed. 

The first few years of Mary's married life were 

K 
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prosperous. They went to live near William's 
parents, who were kind to the young wife, and 
proud of her cleverness, her activity, and tidiness. 
They had a comfortable, well-furnished cottage, 
with a pretty garden, for Mary was fond of flowers. 
William's wages were good, and he had constant 
work. 

The pretty house, the neat smiling wife, the fine 
blooming children, were the admiration of all the 
gentry round. And Mary was nearly as great a 
favourite with her new neighbours as she had been 
in her old home. 

But soon sorrow came. Work got scarce. Wil- 
liam met with an accident which disabled him for 
several weeks, and when he got better, he found 
his place filled up by another workman, and he 
could get nothing to do. 

Theu: little savings had been all expended during 
his illness, for Mary spared no expense for the sick 
husband, whom she passionately loved. And just 
then when their means of meeting it were so re- 
duced, their expenditure was doubled by the long 
illness of their eldest child. 

She was Mary's pet; her first-bom; her only 
daughter. Both parents watched over her with the 
most unwearied care, the most tender anxiety; but 
in vain. They saw her daily fade away before their 
eyes, while they saw themselves poorer day by 
day, and less able to get for her the medicine and 
nourishment she required. 

" It was then," said Mary, " that the first touch 
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of frost fell upon my heart I who had thought it 
a happiness to help all who were in want or sorrow. 
Who had mourned so bitterly if I could not relieve 
the poorest beggar that came to my father's door. 
I had now to see my heart's darling die before my 
eyes, and I not able to get her that which might 
have saved her precious life. I was forced to listen 
to her piteous meanings for small comforts, which 
I could not, could not give her, — comforts which, 
maybe I had thought in other days, none could 
ever be without 

"Well, she died. None called me feelingless 
then. No. Neighbours, who could look smilingly 
round upon their own unbroken circle — ^mothers, 
who could count their treasures, and rejoice that 
not one was absent — ^they said that my love had 
been sinful, that my grief was foolish. William's 
father and mother said it — said it to him, and at 
last he brought the fine tale to me. Maybe they 
were right, but it was not for him to say so— to 
think so; for I loved him then far more than I 
loved my child, and had he died then, I should 
have died too. 

" Then," she added, with her bitter laugh, « I 
have learned better now. At least I have lost 
heart-grief, if I have lost all else. That is one 
comfort. We had sold our furniture to feed 
our children — we could not pay our rent — I 
could not live with the father and mother who 
had blamed my love for my heart's treasure. 
And so we went away in search of work, but we 
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soon found that it was a terrible sin to be penniless 
and homeless. Because we had no money was a 
good reason why no one should give us the means 
of earning it Because we had no home, no one 
could trust us to sleep in their barns and stables. 
Oh, it is a great sin to be in want t It is a terrible 
wickedness to be poor I 

" Well, we came here. William thought he could 
get work. He did not, but I 4^d. By labouring 
from morning to night, and from night to momingr 
I could get, at least, a little food. And so, forsooth) 
I ought to be thankful. Well, some folks have 
strange notions about thankfulness. And maybe I 
was thankful. Maybe, if I had had time to be 
anything, I might have been as thankful as my 
neighbours. But now the hardening of the heart 
was to be finished. It had come on pretty well, 
while we were travelling about. Sour looks, hard 
words, bitter reproaches for a poverty you cannot 
help, go a good way in making your heart hard. 
But still the work was not quite complete. I had 
still something to learn. When my children cried 
for the food I could not give, I had to drive away 
the mothers tear, lest it should blind my eyes to 
their tyrant work. When I saw the strong man 
bowed down with grief and shame for his own help- 
lessness, I had to crush down the wife's pity and 
sorrow, lest it should keep me from earning his 
morrow's meal The wife and the mother were 
lost in a sewing machine. And I say it was welL 
I say there was nothing better for me to do than to 
cast out the feelings which might have hindered me 
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from doing the only duty that I was now able to do 
— ^the duty of keeping me and mine from starving." 

" No, no, Mary, it was not well," said Mrs Lee, 
earnestly. "Better that the feelings God gives, 
should be watered with the bitterest tears human 
eyes ever shed, than that they should be killed 
with the blight of indifference." 

" Oh, you talk of what you read in books," cried 
Mary, impatiently. " Come with me — I will show 
you the reality and the end of that heart-sorrow you 
speak so smoothly of." 

And she rose hastily and crossed the room. 

Mrs Lee looked at Hester, and hesitated to fol- 
low. She dreaded exposing her to yet more painful 
sights. But thinking that Mary might allude to 
some case of urgent distress where her assistance 
might be required, she, after a moment's thought, 
rose and followed her. 

Mary opened the door of the room into which 
Mrs Lee had seen Jem admitted on the previous 
day. As they stood for a moment at the door, 
they heard her say, in an excited manner, 

" Mrs Cameron, I have brought a lady to see 
you. She is one of those who preach up the good 
of feeling, and affection, and all that, and I have 
brought her to see the end * of them all'" 

"Ah, Mary, that is your mistake," answered a 
feeble voice. " This is not the end. The end will 
be when I shall stand before the judgment-seat of 
God to render an account of the talents He has 
given me." 

"Well, Peggie," was the impatient answer, 
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" I Ve heard all that a hundred times. You know 
you have been trying, for the last three years, to 
convert me, but all in vain. I am what I am, and 
so I shall ever be. But I'll leave you and this 
lady alone. She will suit you, and you will suit 
her, far better than I can do." And beckoning to 
Mrs Lee to come forward, she hastily left the 
room. 

Mrs Lee and Hester went in, and saw a middle- 
aged woman lying, or rather sitting up, in bed. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eye unnatmrally 
bright, and the quick, laboured beating of her 
heart, could be seen through the rug which covered 
her. Like Mary, her hands were busy with needle- 
work; and, like her, she kept her eyes bent upon 
it, even while she spoke. But she looked up 
oftener, and there was in her eyes a calm, peaceful 
expression, very diflferent from Mary's hard, cold 
look. 

She looked after Mary with so much interest, 
that she seemed to forget Mrs Lee's entrance ; and 
the first words she spoke were an excuse for Mary's 
apparent roughness. 

'^ She is not what she seems, ma'am," she said. 
" It is not feeling, it is patience, that she wants." 

" I can believe that," said Mrs Lee. " I have 
known her from her birth. And I know that she 
had once a most affectionate heart.'' 

'' And so she has still, ma'am," said the sick 
woman, eagerly, "if she'd but let it have play. 
But I'm forgetting. Will you please to sit down I 
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Hannah set chairs for the ladies," turning to a girl 
between thirteen and fourteen, who was sitting by 
her bedside, working more rapidly than one could 
have fancied such young fingers could be steady 
enough to do. 

As the girl rose to obey, Mrs Lee looked with 
pain upon her tall, thin, drooping figure, so unlike 
that of a child. Her face wore the same placid 
look as her mother, but it was too quiet, too sub- 
dued, for her age. 

As soon as she had placed chairs for the visitors, 
she bent over her mother, and whispered that she . 
should go to the shop with the work, and get the 
money due j and Mrs Cameron giving her consent, 
she took up a small parcel and went out. 

Hester was glancing round the room. It was 
smaller than Mary's, but more cheerful, as it looked 
to the back, where the opposite houses did not 
come so close. It was as scantily furnished, but 
much cleaner, and more orderly. This was Han- 
nah's doing, and indeed the only thorough cleaning 
Mary's room ever got, was her work also. Her 
mother being glad to take her from her constant 
sewing, and to give her occasionally the more 
healthy occupation of scrubbing and dusting. 

Mrs Lee was glad of Hannah's absence, as she 
could better inquire into the mother's ailments arid 
circumstances. 

Mrs Cameron answered her questions simply, 
with perfect truth, but without complaint, with the 
manner of one who was accustomed to look with 
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brave, calm patience, upon all the troubles which 
surrounded her. It was not necessary for her to 
hide them from her sight, for her inward peace 
was quite unmoved by the rising or falling of the 
waters of outward trial 

And yet to her these waters had been deeper, 
the passage through them had been longer than to 
Mary. - She had been left a widow ten years ago, 
with a family of five children, the youngest only 
ten weeks old. She had had no human arm to 
help her in providing for them. 

" But the Lord has supplied all my need," she 
said. "We have never wanted yet, and I know 
we never shall." 

" And have you supported your family on needle- 
work alone % " asked Mrs Lee. " It is so ill-paid." 

" We were better paid ten years ago tlian now, 
ma'am," she answered, quietly, " and that was all 
right When the burden was heaviest the pay was 
greatest, and now that the pay is small, it has less 
way to go. Peggy sleeps beside her father. The 
Lord has taken her to Himself. Tom, my eldest 
boy, is in Mr Harper's shop, where he gets all his 
meals. Geordie has been put into an hospital in 
Edinburgh, and is no expense to me. Robie, my 
youngest baun, is at school Now that Hannah 
can work, we can keep him there, which is a great 
thing. Indeed," she added with a little hesitation, 
** it 's my own fault that he is not with his brother. 
A gentleman kindly offered to get him into the 
hospital too — ^but I don't know — it seems ungrate- 
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ful to say it — ^but I do think the bairns are too 
well fended for in these hospitals. They are never 
left to do for themselves. Maybe I am wrong, 
but I didna like to send Robie there. He's a 
stirring laddie, and I 'd like to teach him to help 
himself, and maybe others too. I hope I was not 
wrong." 

" I think not," said Mrs Lee, kindly. " I do 
think the boys brought up in hospitals are, in 
general, not well fitted for the trials and struggles 
of the world. But they get an excellent educa- 
tion." 

" Oh yes, ma'am, and I am thankful, for Geor- 
die*s sake ; for he is a douce, gentle laddie, and 
maybe could never have been a good working 
man. But he has got on grand with his learning, 
and the gentleman who put him in is so pleased 
with him, and has promised to get him a good 
place as clerk, or something of that kind. So you 
see, ma'am, the Lord has indeed supplied all my 
need." 

" And your spiritual, as well as your temporal 
need, I do not doubt," said Mrs Lee, gently. 

" Oh yes, yes, ma'am," she answered, with tear- 
ful earnestness, " I don't like to speak of myself. 
But this I must say, to the praise of the glorious 
grace of my Lord, that He has taught my heart to 
know that * My Redeemer liveth.' " 

" And that is a most precious knowledge. The 
living Saviour is all our strength, and all our joy." 

" You may say so, indeed, ma'am. I sometimes 
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think one can scarcely know Hhq/uU worth of such 
knowledge, until one has been, like me, forbidden, 
as it were, even to tliink for one's-sel£ My mind 
* and body so work upon each other, that sometimes 
I hardly dare to think. And if I had only known 
that the Saviour had once died to save me, I 
might often have feared to lose my faith in that 
truth, when I was able neither to think nor feel. 
But when I have a living, present Saviour to up- 
hold me and my faith, then it is all quite, quite 
sure." 

" I am afraid poor Mary has not your support," 
said Mrs Lee, mournfully. 

" I am afraid of it, ma'am. But I pray night 
and day that it may be given to her." 

"She had a religious education. Her parents 
were truly pious," Mrs Lee observed, n 

" Were they, indeed T said Mrs Cameron, raising 
herself in bed in her eagerness. " O ma'am, had 
she a praying mother?" 

And when Mrs Lee answered in the affirmative, 
she simk back, with a look of quiet satisfaction, 
saying, 

"Then surely it must all come right The 
mother's prayers are not forgotten before the 
Lord." 

" Both parents took great pains with her religious 
up-bringing," said Mrs Lee, "and they were very 
hopeful of the result But it was hard to know in 
her case. She was so docile and pleasant, one 
could not see the evil in her heart She was so 
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happy in all the occupations that her parents set 
her to, and seemed to Hke to read the Bible as 
much as she liked to do everything that could 
please them, that, I daresay, they could not well 
judge of her real state." 

" Poor Mary I She is sorely tried in her own 
children," said Mrs Cameron, after a few moments' 
thoughtful pause. " Her two eldest laddies are 
hard and dour, though wee Jamie is a sweet bit 
baimie. But her trial in this is far harder than 
mine. My bairns have never been ought to me 
but a comfort and heart-happiness." , 

Mrs Lee thought it would not be difficult to 
point out the reason of the difference. She asked 
if Mary was harsh to her children. 

'' No, ma'am, it is not that But she is cold and 
indifferent. She takes no heed to them, one way 
or other — sometimes never opens her lips all the 
time they are in the house." 

"She herself told me she had no mother's 
heart" 

" Ah, ma'am, but she had it once. She has it 
still to her dead child. She has known deep, 
warm mother's love." 

"She may have had its warmth, but never its 
patience, I fear," said Mrs Lee, thoughtfully. 

"No, ma'am, perhaps not. A true mother's 
love must be not only unwearying, but unweari- 
able." 

"Mary seems to think that your warmth of affec- 
tion, and your anxiety for your children's welfare, 
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have caused your hard labour to tell more severely 
upon your strength." 

" I may, perhaps, have been too anxious," Mrs 
Cameron said, meekly, " for I should have trusted 
them wholly to my Fadier and theifs. But, surely, 
that love which has been the happiness of my 
heart, can never have harmed my health ; or if it 
has done so, it has been well worth the sacrifice." 

" I believe you," said Mrs Lee, feelingly. 

" The answer you gave Mary, as we entered the 
room, was the right one. Our affections are bless- 
ings from God, and they are also talents which He 
has lent us, to be used according to His will" 

" But Mary does not know that yet," said Mrs 
Cameron, excusingly. " When the Lord changes 
her heart to Himself, He will change it to her 
children too." 

Mrs Lee observed, that she no longer used the 
expression, "-(j^the Lord change her heart" She 
seemed to feel assured tliat the mother's prayers 
must be answered. 

Mrs Lee now rose to go. She asked Mrs 
Cameron if she could not send her some more 
nourishing food than she could procure. But the 
widow, while thanking her gratefully, declined the 
offer, saying, that they really wanted for nothing 
that was good. 

'* I was shocked to hear how little you get for 
your work," said Mrs Lee. " It is very wrong to 
pay you so ilL" 

" Well, ma'am, you see I don't know that poor 
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Mr White is to blame." She stopped, and looked 
inquiringly at Hester, who had started at the name, 
and turned very red. 

'^My little girl is struck by hearing that Mr 
White pays his workers ill," said Mrs Lee. 

" But, really, ma'am, one can hardly blame him. 
He has a family of his own to bring up. And, 
then, you see a lady comes to his shop and asks 
the price of this or that, and says, * Oh, it is much 
too dear. I saw one quite as good the other day, 
and it had not cost half as much.' Or another, 
* I only came to your shop because I thought you 
must be cheap, being newly set-up. If you are as 
dear as the old shop, I'll just continue there.' 
And so you see, ma'am, he must either make his 
things too cheap, or not get them sold \ and he 
must have profits, or he could not keep his shop^ 
and so the bm:den of cheapness falls to be borne 
by the workers. But, indeed, one can hardly 
blame Mr White." 

" All are not so just and considerate as you are, 
Mrs Cameron," said Mrs Lee, kindly. " Many 
of his workers blame him with terrible bitterness. 
I have heard one curse him as the destroyer of her 
peace." 

" Oh, ma'am, the bitterness of heart those hard-* 
ships bring is worse than the hunger of body," Mrs 
Cameron answered, sadly. " They feel the misery, 
and they do not think of looking any further than 
what seems to them the immediate cause of it 
But, indeed, I know Mr White pities us in his 
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heart, and sorrows much over what he is really 
forced to do." 

"Well," said Mrs Lee, "I must not stay to talk 
more just now. You are safe from such bitterness 
of feeUng. Safe in your faith that it is the Lord 
who orders all that concerns you." 

They then left her. Mrs Lee thought it better 
not to go to Mary again, so they went down-stairs 
at once. 

"O mamma," cried Hester, "I know now what 
you meant by more details about the pelisse. I 
don't want it now. I shall never wish to buy cheap 
things again." 

"I came to B-rr-r- yesterday," said Mrs Lee, 
** to inquire about the workers for Mr White, for I 
suspected that low payments to them must be the 
consequence of such cheap goods. As you know, 
I met with Mary accidentally, and I was not then 
sure that Mr White was her employer. But in my 
inquiries, I heard of other stories as sad, I think, 
as hers. Perhaps more so. I heard of one young 
woman who is now in prison for theft, and who 
was once most respectable. She thought Mr White 
was unjust to her, and that she was justified in 
making what she could out of him. From small 
acts of dishonesty, she advanced to greater, until 
she was found out, and is, as I said now, in prison, 
awaiting her trial for a very large theft." 

"O mamma, and all this because ladies want 
to get things cheaper than they should," cried 
Hester, her eyes full of tears. " Bu^ mamma, they 
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can't know. If they could see Mary, so hard, and 
cold, because, as she says, she has no time to think 
or feel ; or Mrs Cameron, dying from over-work ; 
surely, mamma, they would never go to Mr White 
again. Mamma, I shall try all I can to keep 
everybody from going to Mr White's." 

« But, Hester, would that be fair to Mr White 1 
Remember that Mrs Cameron said that he mourned 
over the necessity of making such small payments.*' 

" Well, then, mamma, I shall try all I can to per- 
suade everybody I know not to buy cheap things." 

" We must go deeper still, Hester. Let us teach 
first oiu^elves, afterwards all we can influence, to 
remember the Lord's commandment * Look not 
every man upon his own things, but every man also 
upon the things of others.' Let us learn never to go 
forward to the gratification of our desires without 
pausing to look round, and consider the conse- 
quences to others,-' 

Hester looked grave, and walked on in silence. 
After a few minutes she gave a deep sigh, and said, 

" How much I have to learn, mamma !" 

" And how much time to learn it in, Hester 1" 
said Mrs Lee, smiling. 

''Yes, mamma, but it seems as K I niust be 
always learning." 

"I hope, my child, that you may be always 
learning." 

" Hope, mammal What, always? Not when I 
am as old as you, surely?" 

" Yes, Hester, even when you are as old as I 
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am. I have been lesmiing both yesterday and to- 
day." 

''You learnings mamma, and what)" she asked, 
eagerly. 

" I learned yesterday, I do not say for the first 
tune, but certainly more fully than before, what 
terrible passions are awakened in the hearts of the 
poor by the thoughtlessness of the rich. Passions 
hateful to man, sinful in God's sight" 

'' By thoughtlessness, mamma? only thoughtless- 
ness?" asked Hester, doubtfully. 

" Yes, Hester, in some cases mere thoughtless- 
ness. The gay lady who desires some luxury or 
ornament she cannot well afford, does not try to 
content herself without it But uses every exertion 
to obtain it for less than it is worth, and when she 
has succeeded, and boasts of her great bargain, and 
says it is worth double the money she has paid for 
it, she does not reflect that if It be so, some one 
has been unfairly dealt with^ that if she has got 
more than her due, some one must have got less. 
Ah, she never thinks of the heart-breaking mother 
who is toiling day and night to support her helpless 
children, and who now, after years of labour, sees 
her darlings doomed to die by starvation, because 
the payment for her work is reduced below the 
level at which she could before barely keep them 
in life. She never thinks of the other rriothers 
turned into cold, heartless machines, under the 
pressure of despair, the despair produced by the 
cheapness of her purchases." 



r 
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" Like poor Mary, mamma. But Mary says the 
first touch of frost fell upon her heart when her 
child died. No one had injured her then." 

" True, Hester, sorrow ill borne hardens instead 
of softening the heart But the blame cast upon 
her sorrow by those who could not understand it, 
had a more hardening effect still. Mary has taught 
me a grave lesson to-day. Taught me how deep, 
how painstaking, how unwearied is the considera- 
tion which God calls upon us to give to others. It 
is not enough that the heart should say lightly, 
* how sorrowful, how pitiable.' We must dwell upon 
the case, take pains to understand it, to weigh it 
well, and fully put ourselves in the suflferer's place.** 

" But you do so, mamma, I know," cried Hester. 

" No, Hester, I do not," said Mrs Lee, emphati- 
cally. " Did you not observe how all I said only 
irritated Maiyl" 

" But that was not your fault," cried Hester, in- 
dignantly. " It was Mary's, because she would not 
acknowledge that you were right All you said was 
true." 

" It might be true, Hester, but it was not well 
said. Mary was right What do I know of the 
sorrow of seeing a child dying before my eyes, and 
I unable to get her what might perhaps save her 
precious life, or at least smooth her bed of death 1 
What do I know of the anguish of seeing my chil- 
dren growing up hardened, reckless, and wicked, 
exposed to every danger, both of body and soul, 
and I so tied down by constant, never-ending toil, 
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that I have no time to give them the care or watch- 
fulness which might save them ]" 

'^ But, mamma, Mary could do no more for her 
children than she does. She might, if she were 
kind to them, keep them more by her side, even 
while she works. ^ And she ought at least to love 
them.'* 

" Ah, Hester, it is easy for us to say what she 
might, or ought to do. But how do we know that 
in her place, we should do other than she doesi 
How do I know, but that I might shut out a 
mother's tenderness from my heart, when it must 
bring with it such a fearful amount of a mother's 
woe? Dear Hester, let us beware of judging those 
who are weighed down with a burden we can hardly 
conceive of. Oh, my child, keep your heart open 
to the cry of sorrow, from whatever lips it comes, 
keep it tender even for those whose feult seems to 
equal their anguish.** 

Mrs Lee's voice trembled while she spoke. Her 
heart was full. Her imagination was drawing the 
contrast between her own happiness as she saw her 
children growing up healthy and happy, with good 
pure feelings, with right principles, and the desola- 
tion of the heart-breaking mother who saw hers 
perishing before her eyes, going quickly down tbe 
steep road to ruin, and who felt that she had no 
means of saving them. 

Hester respected her mother's emotion, and did 
not for some time try to interrupt her. But, with 
the hopefulness of youth, she was occupied with 
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schemes for relieving the misery which her mother 
was sorrowing over. And at last she ventured to 
break the silence by asking what could be done for 
Mary, or for Mrs Cameron. Mrs Lee roused her- 
self from her reverie. 

" We must consult papa," she said. " It is very 
difficult to give help judiciously." 

" At least, mamma, we can %^\. the boys to school 
That would do some good. And in the ragged 
schools they would get their meat, that would help 
Mary greatly." 

" True, Hester. But Mary is above the class for 
whom the Ragged School is designed. It is her 
duty to support her children, and we should injure, 
not benefit her, by taking that duty from her." 

" But, mamma," persisted Hester, " as she cannot 
pay for their schooling, cannot we at least do that, 
either at the parish school, or at the one Mr Lori- 
mer is trying to get up in his new district" 

** Perhaps we could do so, Hester ; whether we 
ought to do so or not is a different question." 

" But, why not, mamma % Why ought we not ] " 

" I daresay you cannot understand all the rea- 
sons, Hester. But I am sure you can understand 
some. I am sure you can understand, that we 
should take care that the good we do be of the 
greatest we can do." 

<<Yes, mamma, and to the greatest number of 
people." 

"Exactly, Hester. If we can, we should do 
good not only to these children, but to their chil- 
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dren, to their children's children. We should de- 
sire that our countiy, of which yon are so proud, 
may have generation upon generation of strong, 
brave-hearted sons, and we should do what we can 
that this may be so." 

" Yes, oh yes, mamma." 

^'Then, Hester, we must be careful how we 
scatter the seeds of dependent helplessness. If we 
pay for the schooling of these children, we may 
perhaps teach them to expect that other rich people 
may pay for the education of their children. But 
if we can put their mother in the way of paying for 
it herself, we may hope that the children shall 
come to look upon education as a blessing which 
is worth pa3dng for, and be willing, when they be- 
come the heads of families, to exert themselves to 
get a good education for their own little ones.'' 

*' Yes, mamma, I see that Ah ! mamma, how 
much I have to learn !" And again Hester sighed. 

"Well, Hester," said her mother, smiling, "in 
these things I too have to say, * How much I have 
to leam !* I cannot trust my own judgment I 
must get papa's advice about Mary." 

Hester was a little afraid that the consultation 
might take place while she was occupied with her 
lessons. But her mamma was mindful of her 
daughter's wishes, even though unexpressed, and 
she did not introduce the subject till after baby 
had had her game of romps, and had gone away 
to bed. Then, when, as Hester had once said, 
the sensible ones were left in peace, she told her 
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husband of Mary's distress, and of the wish she 
had to help her. 

" Poor thing ! " he said, compassionately. " That 
is indeed a small sum to bring up a family on. 
Can you and your friends not supply her with 
work at a more just rate of payment?" 

Mrs Lee said she could give her a little work 
just then, but she could not keep her regularly 
employed, as she could not discharge the person 
who now worked for her, for Mary's sake. 

"No, certainly," said Mr Lee. "And Mrs Sey- 
mour has a work-woman too, I suppose. With 
their large family they must give out a great deal 
of worL" 

"No, papa," said Hester, triumphantly, "Mrs 
Seymour and the girls do all the work themselves." 

" They might be better employed," he remarked, 
dryly. " Better give the work to those who need 
it, and find more improving occupation for their 
own time." 

Hester looked surprised and mortified. 

" Why, papal" she said. "Surely I have heard 
you say that every woman should know how to 
make her husband's shirts." 

Mr Lee could not help laughing at Hester*s 
grave, puzzled manner, as she said this. 

"And so you have been preparing for your 
duties before you get your husband] Eh, Hester." 

" No, no, papa, it is not that But please tell me. 
Don't you think that '••omen, — ^that ladies, I mean, 
— ^should be able to do all kinds of needlework?" 
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"Should be able to do it? certainly, Hester, 
and should be willing too, when necessary, to lay 
aside all more congenial employments, to do cheer- 
fully whatever it is her duty to do." 

" Yes, papa, like Lady Grizel Baillie. You ad- 
mired her once, I know. She gave up reading, 
and learning lessons that she so much liked, to do 
all the drudgery of the house-work. Surely you 
did admire Lady Grizel ?" 

" Did, and do, Hester. But should I, — should 
you have admired her had she given up the culti- 
vation of her mind, and devoted herself to a ser- 
vant's labour, at a time when she could have quite 
well paid for a servant to do it?" 

" No, papa, I suppose not It would have been 
a useless sacrifice. Mamma says she does not 
like useless sacrifices." 

" Nor do I, Hester. And therefore I say that 
Mrs Seymour might occupy her own, and her 
daughters* time, better than in needlework, when 
she can easily pay people for doing it for her. 
Nay, it is worse than a useless sacrifice, it is a per- 
nicious one. She is depriving these poor people 
of the emplo3anent they so greatly need." 

" But then, papa, she has more money to give 
away." 

"Better spend half the sum in payment for 
labour, than give the whole away." 

"Have you forgotten about the independent 
habits we agreed to foster in all the poor with 
whom we have to dol*' Mrs Lee asked, smiling. 
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'' I had forgotten, mamma. I had got into a 
confusion ; because you see, people, some people, 
I mean, seem to think it so very meritorious to do 
plain work/' 

" Well, Hester, I think the merit depends a good 
deal upon the circumstances of the case. I can 
imagine a case where the merit might be all the 
other way. I can imagine a lady having conceived 
a violent desire to possess a certain silk, or satin, 
or velvet dress, and in order to be able to afford 
it, determining to do all the needlework of her 
household. But in as far as I never heard, or un- 
derstood that there was any peculiar merit in pos- 
sessing a silk, or satin, or velvet dress, so I cannot 
see any merit in depriving a poor work-woman of 
employment in order to procure it" 

" No, papa, to be sure not But yet " 

**But yet, what, Hester 1" he asked, laughing, 
" But yet there is some kind of mysterious merit 
in the mere act of domg needleworL Is that it, 
Hester ] Well, my dear, wiser people than you are 
have got that idea so firmly fixed in their minds, 
that they cannot get it out Though what the 
peculiar merit is, they neither do, nor can under- 
stand." 

" I know what helps to puzzle you, Hester," 
observed Mrs Lee. "You dislike needlework very 
much, and when at my request you sit steadily at 
it for half an hour, or an hour, you feel that you 
have been acting meritoriously." 

" And so you have," said Mr Lee. " I should 
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not like to see my little girl neglect the cultivation 
of her mind, in order to devote so much precious 
time to unnecessary needlework. But neither 
should I like to see her unwilling or unable to do 
as much of it as circumstances render either ne- 
cessary or advisable. But we have wandered from 
Maiy Smith." 

" I have thought," said Mrs Lee, " that I might 
ask Mr Broadfoot, the haberdasher, if he could 
employ her. He pays his work-women well.** 

*' And Mrs Cameron too, mamma," said Hester. 

** Mrs Cameron will not want work long, my 
dear. Death is very near, I think." 

" And brought on by her constant hard labour T' 
asked Mr Lee. 

" I fear so ; by hard labour, little rest, and in- 
sufficient food. For the last ten years, I suppose 
she has scarcely ever made a hearty meal ; and 
until confined to bed altogether, she never lay 
down for more than two or three hours out of the 
twenty-four." 

" O mamma," cried Arnold, " is that really 
sol" 

'' Really so, Arnold. And at this present mo- 
ment there are hundreds — nay, I may say thou- 
sands — in the same case." 

'' But, mamma, but, papa, can nothing be done 
for them?" 

" Much, very much might be done if we of the 
higher orders had the spirit of justice in our hearts. 
I do not say kindness, but mere justice, making 
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us willing to give our money for our mone/s worth. 
Teaching us to ask, what is just? not, what, do I 
desire 1 Teaching us to seek, not for what we 
can^ but for what we ought to get" 

" But, papa, can and ought should be to us the 
same thing." 

" Trae, Arnold, but with many it is not How- 
ever, let us see it be so with us, at all events. Is 
that what you are thinking, Hester 1 Is that what 
is making your small face look so gravel" 

" No, papa," she said, blushing, " I was thinking 
that, after all, I am not very sorry that I did take 
that foolish wish for a silk pelisse." 

" It was neither a foolish nor a wrong wish in it- 
self, my love," said Mrs Lee, kindly. " And you 
gave it up as soon as you were convinced that the 
gratification of it would be wrong." 

" O mamma, how could I do otherwise 1 How 
could I ever have worn the pelisse after I knew how 
it had been made cheap." 

" I am thankful, my child, to know that, as you 
say, you could not," said Mr Lee, putting his arm 
affectionately round her. " But, Hester, what is 
the ' after all,' that reconciles you to your wish ?" 

" Because, papa, it has made me learn so much« 
And do you know, Arnold, I have learned that a 
woman wants armour as much as a man does." 

" To be sure, Hester," said her papa. " The 
Christian warrior is of no sex. A woman must 
want knowledge of duty, patience, trust in the 
Lord^ and earnestness, as well as a man." 
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"Yes, papa, and courage too. A woman must 
have a brave heart I did not think of that before. 
I thought courage was a man's virtue.*' 

" And you have learned better to-day 1'* 

" Oh yes, papa, I must get a brave, brave heart, 
to look upon the terrible sorrows of the poor 
around. But, mamma, are you going away already] 
I wanted to ask you, may I go with you to-morrow 
to Mr Broadfoot'sl" 

" Certainly, Hester. To-morrow is your savings' 
bank day, you know. You must go to town at 
any rate." 

"Oh, thank you, mamma. I do hope Mr 
Broadfoot may be able to give Mary work." 

But this hope was disappointed. Mr Broadfoot 
said that ladies were so determined to buy nothing 
but cheap goods, that he had been obliged to give 
up entirely having ready-made clothes. 

"I cannot offer a poor woman the miserable 
pittance which alone can leave me any profit," he 
said ; " and, therefore, I now sell only the mate- 
rials. I have given up keeping ready-made cloth- 
ing. It is a great pity that ladies should not con- 
sider that what is cheap to them must be dear to 
some one who cannot so well afford it" 

Mrs Lee was much disappointed. But in the 
course of the next week a better mode of employ- 
ing Mary presented itself. 

There was a woman employed at the Ragged 
School in preparing the children's food, and in 
superintending the girls whose duty it was to keep 
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the rooms clean. She was a decent woman, but 
wholly uneducated, so that Mr Campbell was 
obliged to keep the accounts, which was a great 
additional burden on him. Now, this woman had 
got another situation, and the committee were 
desirous of getting a substitute who could take the 
whole charge and responsibility of the expendi- 
ture. 

Mr and Mrs Lee recommended Mary, and she 
was at once chosen. 

This was a great change for her. She had a 
good salary, and, living in the school-house, had 
no rent to pay. She could now clothe her chil- 
dren respectably, and pay for their schooling. And 
this she did. All her outward duties to them she 
performed scrupulously. But that was all She 
showed no more affection for them than before. 
And when the two older ones stayed away from 
school, she did not concern herself about them. 
She desired them to go, but she did not take the 
trouble to see that they obeyed. They were har- 
dened, wicked boys, and their mother, their own 
mother, stretched out no hand to save them from 
sin. 

The young Lees were bitterly disappointed at 
this. They had hoped that prosperity would 
soften the heart adversity had hardened. But 
they did not know that it is far easier to embitter 
a spirit than to recall fresh, warm feelings that 
have been once banished, easier to check and 
crush the affections than to revive them. 
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Poor Mary ! She had energy to labour, but no 
patience to suffer. She could not bear the pain 
her conscience gave her, when it whispered that to 
her was owing the depravity of her children, the 
desertion of her husband. And to shut the door 
of her heart to the reproaches of conscience, she 
sought to stifle all feeling. To save herself from 
the pain of wounded affections, she sought to cast 
away these affections altogether. 

Like Mrs Cameron, Mrs Lee waited patiently, 
hoping that the time might yet come, when the 
grace of God should touch her heart, and awakea 
it at once to the love of God, and the love of man. 
And like them, we too can only hope, for as yet 
poor Mary seems unchanged. Her little Jamie 
promises better things. In Betty's school, he is 
learning to be gentle, kind, and unselfish. But the 
others are, I fear, among the most wicked boys in 
the town, and ready for all kinds of sin. 

The history of the young Camerons was more 
prosperous. As Mrs Lee had expected, their 
mother did not live long. She revived a little 
through the winter, by means of the nourishing 
food, and strengthening medicine, Mrs Lee pro- 
cured for. her. But when the weather began to 
change in spring, she drooped again, and died 
early in March. 

Before her death, she had the comfort of know- 
ing that her children were all well provided for. 
Mr Harper promised to take Tom to live in his 
own nouse. A situation as errand-boy was pro- 
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cured for Robbie, in the office of Mr Grainger, a 
friend of Mr Lee. He was boarded with the old 
woman who kept the office, and she was a kind, 
motherly woman whom Mrs Cameron knew well, 
and to whom she felt she could safely trust her boy. 

Mrs Bums of Braefoot took Hannah into her 
service. This was one of her wa3rs of doing good. 
She had one servant, an elderly woman, who had 
been with her for more than twenty years, and she 
had always a young girl under this servant, for the 
express purpose of training her up to the habits of 
industry, cleanliness, and order, which might fit 
her for being either a good servant, or a good wife 
to a working-man, as the case might be. The 
girls she chose were the most destitute she could 
hear of,— those whom other people would not re" 
ceive into their houses; and she kept thera so 
long as she judged advisable for their own sakes. 
As soon as she thought them fit for better service, 
and was satisfied she had done them all the good 
she could, she exerted herself to procure them 
other situations, and to seek out another fit object 
for her charity. 

In regard to principles and good habits, Hannah 
was far superior to any girl that Mrs Bums, or her 
worthy assistant, Menie, had ever had under their 
care. But her health had suffered greatly fi-om 
too constant confinement at her work, and the 
pure fresh air, the good wholesome food, and 
healthy occupations at the farm, were a great ad- 
vantage to hec 
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"Really, mamma, one can scarcely recognise 
Hannah now," said Hester, one afternoon, when 
she had been at Braefoot " She has grown so 
stout, and looks so well She seems very happy, 
and Mrs Bums and Menie are quite pleased with 
her." 

" Yes," said Mrs Lee, " Mrs Bums says she will 
make a first-rate servant, and that she is so honest 
and tmthfiil, it is a real comfort to have her in the 
house." 

" And yet, mamma,*' said Hester, laughing, " as 
soon as Hannah is strong enough, and Mrs Bums 
can get her a good situation, she will send her 
away, that she may fill up her place with an idle, 
ill-brought up lassie, who wants looking after. 
That is what Menie says. And she says, mamma, 
that there are at least twelve or thirteen respect- 
able, respected young women, who, but for Mrs 
Bums's care of them, might have been now beggars 
on the streets, or worse." 

" I believe it, Hester. Mrs Bums does a great 
deal of good, and she does it all so cheerfiilly and 
quietly — ^no one ever hears her complain of the 
trouble and vexation which, we know, her young 
servants must sometimes cause her.*' 

" And she has great success in her efforts, you 
see, mamma. Mamma, I was thinking about our 
success to-day. Papa says it is not good for us to 
meet with too much, lest we should leam to trust 
too much to it, and draw our motives to further 
exertions from it Now, you know, mamma, we 
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have met with only half success. We have suc- 
ceeded in helping the Camerons, but we are dis- 
appointed about Mary Smith. We, that is, Arnold, 
has succeeded with Jenny, but I am afraid he has 
failed with John. I wonder, — ^mamma, do you 
think Arnold ever regrets having given up his 
cricket, now that John is really not giving him 
much satisfaction ?" 

"No, Hester, I know he does not I know 
dear Arnold rejoices that the Lord has permitted 
him to engage in His work, and he bears patiently 
and cheerfully with his want of hope about poor 
John." 

" And yet, mamma, the trial is harder now than 
before; the sacrifice is greater now, in this fine 
spring weather. He did not much wish fot cricket 
in winter — now it is different." 

" Still, Hester,*' said Mrs Lee, " I know Arnold's 
strength is equal to the trial You know he never 
murmurs." 






CHAPTER VIL 
JOHN AGAIN. 

[O, Arnold never murmured, but yet he felt 
that the temptation to do so was greater 
now than it had been at first 

During the winter, he and his companions were 
too busy with their studies to have much time for 
play; and, at any rate, cricket is not a winter 
game. When his school-fellows found him as 
good-tempered and obliging as ever, as clever, 
as much interested in all their amusements as he 
used to be, the remembrance of his offence about 
the cricket-club gradually faded from their mind. 

But when spring returned, and with it the annual 
cricket rage — ^when they missed their best player 
in their games among themselves, or in their 
matches with rival clubs, then their indignation 
returned in full force, and they tormented Arnold 
in every way they could devise. 

When they found argument, reproach, ridicule 
unavailing, they tried entreaty, — ^representing, in 
a pathetic manner, how they had been beat by this 
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duby or how they must refrain from chaUenging 
that club, because he was not with them. 

But all was in vain. Arnold was firm. He was 
sorry, very sorry, to vex them, but he could not yield. 

When it came to *' sorry, very sorry," they 
thought that they must soon conquer, and they 
renewed their solicitations with double earnest- 
ness. But Arnold could be really sorry for the 
vexation his refusal caused, and yet persist in re- 
fusing. He might feel real pain in withstanding 
them, and yet continue to do so ; yes, even though 
his own inclinations were on their side. 

For Arnold liked cricket as much as any of 
them. He enjoyed the honour of being the best 
player, the admiration and applause his famous 
hits, or good bowling, excited. He liked to hear 
his friends say, "Ah, J^ee will soon have their 
wickets down ;" or, ** Lee will astonish them when 
he goes in ;" or, " They must look sharp now Lee 
is in the field." All this was pleasant to him, as it 
would have been to other boys. And all this he 
must forego, and most probably never enjoy again; 
for while he was losing his expertness for want of 
practice, his companions were gaining, and he 
must expect that they would soon equal or sur- 
pass him. 

Besides, he was left alone now, while his friends 
were occupied in the cricket-field every holiday, 
and the whol^ of every holiday, and he did often 
feel lonely. At first he used to go and watch the 
others playing, but he found that his presence 
irritated his companions, by reminding them of 

M 
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their loss, and brought down upon him such a 
storm of reproaches and ridicule, as his temper 
could not very well stand. So he had given that 
up, and never went to the field at all. 

Then, through all this time, he had no comfort 
in John. He could not conceal from himself that, 
as yet, little good had been done to him. 

In mere lessons, it is true, he had made very 
great progress. His desire to surpass others had so 
stimulated him, that he already stood at the head of 
the most advanced class, although most of the boys 
in it had begun to learn six months before him. 

But here hi^ improvement had stopped. There 
was no change in his disposition. He was as cun- 
ning and deceitful, as sulky, selfish, and disagree- 
able, as he had always been. He was not a de- 
cided rebel. A vague fear of being turned away, 
before he had got aU the advantages he desired, 
kept him from open rebellion, but he kept always 
upon the very borders of it — always upon the very 
verge of what he cpnsidered safe. And the grudg- 
ing, dogged spirit he constantly displayed, even 
while obe)dBg orders, had a worse effect upon the 
others, and was more trying to his teachers, than 
open rebellion might have been. 

Indeed, I think few masters could have borne 
with him as Mr Campbell' did. His patience was 
unconquerable. He tried every means in his 
power to move the boy. Argument, expostula- 
tion, entreaty — ^all were in vain. Nay, John seemed 
only the more determined to persevere in his 
course, the more he saw that his doing so gave pain. 
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At last, a very trifling circumstance induced Mr 
Campbell to hope that the boy felt a slight mea- 
sure of gratitude to Arnold, and he determined to 
endeavour to work upon it 

He had heard from Edward of the sacrifices 
Arnold had made, and he took the first opportu- 
nity of telling them to John. The boy Ustened in 
perfect silence, and gave no sign of any emotion 
at the recital Mr Campbell was quite unable to 
judge of the effect of his experiment 

It was Saturday, when the boys had shorter les- 
sons and more time for recreation than on other 
days, and when the time came for them to go out 
to walk, John asked leave to go to see Arnold, 
upon the plea that he wished to consult him about 
a plant he had given to him, and which was not 
thriving. The leave was at once granted. 

John had to pass the qricket-fleld in his way, 
and he paused for a few minutes to watch the merry 
players. It was the very day for a spring holiday 
— bright, clear, but cool; and the fresh green grass, 
and the bright young leaves of the trees and 
hedges made the scene all the more gay and at- 
tractive. 

The happy faces seemed still before John's eyes 
— the merry laughter seemed still ringing in his 
ears when he turned into the dark little tool-house, 
where he had been told he should find Arnold. 

Arnold was busy making a box, which was to 
be filled with auricula roots, and placed in the 
window of John's house. He looked up with a 
pleasant, friendly smile, when John came in. 
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*• Oh, is that you V* he said, making room for 
him on the bench beside him. " Come away — ^see 
how finely I am getting on with your box. And 
how is the myrtle doing? It's leaves will be a 
little dusty, I daresay. You must wash them, to 
make them look bright and fresh again. But take 
care you do so when the sun is bright, so that they 
may dry soon. The dust and smoke will stick to 
them more, you know, while they are wet" 

John did not speak. He sat for some time 
watching Arnold with a strangely inquiring look. 
Arnold was too much occupied with his own work 
to observe the other's silence, until he was startled 
by John's saying abruptly — 

" I say — I want to ken — What gars ye tak sik 
tent to me ?" 

Arnold stared at him in great surprise. John, 
with some confusion, explained what Mr Campbell 
had been telling him, and said, he only wanted to 
know why Arnold had done so much for him. 

" I will tell you," said Arnold, gravely, " you can 
now understand what I say. You have heard, 
John, of our blessed Saviour, who died upon the 
cross for our sins ! '* J 

"Ay," said the boy, sulkily, for he was afraid 
Arnold was going to give him a long sermon. But 
Arnold knew him better than to do so. 

" Well, John," he said, looking steadily at him 
with his clear, truthful eyes. " I believe from my 
very heart, that my Saviour bore the punishment 
of my sins, that He rose from the dead, and is now 
in heaven, bearing the same love towards me, thax 
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He bore when He left His glory with the Father 
and came to endure pain and shame for my sake. 
i believe that He is always caring for me, never 
forgetting me for one moment, never for one mo- 
ment turning His eyes away from me, but ordering 
everything for my good. And while I believe all 
this, I read in the book which He has given me as 
a message to me, in which He tells me what I can 
do for Him who has done so much for me. And 
I find there, that when He was going to suflfer the 
terrible death for me. He took water, and washed 
His disciples' feet, and said, * If I your Lord and 
Master have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another's feet' And I read in another 
place, that He says, * I was hungry, and ye gave 
me meat ; thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; naked, 
and ye clothed me. Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of my poor children upon earth, 
ye did it unto me.' And so, John, it makes me 
happy to give up my own pleasures to help you, 
because I know that Christ sees all I do, and 
counts it as done to Him." 

" But — but are ye no tired o' me. Ye ken — ye 
ken, I 'm no doing that weel," pursued the boy, 
awkwardly, his eyes fixed on the ground, his naked 
foot working backwards and forwards, on the ear- 
then floor. 

" No, John, I am not tired of you. I am sorry, 
very sorry, that you won't do better. But my 
whole heart is set upon doing you good. And I 
do not think the heart tires soon." 

Arnold uttered only the simple truth in saying 
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this. He did not think of the impression his words 
might make. He spoke simply as he felt He 
went on with his work, and did not remark the 
peculiar look, half inquiry, half wonder, which 
John from time to time cast on him. 

Neither did he remark the change in John's 
manner, as he rose after a little, and began to move 
about the place, giving Arnold such help as he 
could. He did not remark that the boy was far 
more exact and prompt in attending to his requests 
than he ever used to be, and seemed even anxious 
to anticipate his wishes. But whatever hp-d caused 
this change, John did not say anything. When 
the time came for his return to school, he bade 
Arnold good-bye, in his usual familiar, unceremoni- 
ous manner, and went away. 

Arnold had gone into the house a few minutes 
after John left him, and he was seeking for a book 
in the dining-room, when one of the servants came 
in and told him that John Reid wanted to speak 
to him at the outer gate. 

Arnold went out in some surprise. He found 
John standing leaning against the gate-post, his 
cap in his hand, and as usual, when shy, one foot 
intent upon digging a hole in the ground. He 
looked sheepishly up at Arnold for a moment, 
when he asked him in his own kindly way, what 
he wanted, and then looking down again, and the 
foot working with tenfold energy, he said — 

"Oh, naething, only — only, I lookit into the 
cricket field as I passed, and they're a' very 
blythe like, and sae I thocht — I thocht I 'd jist 
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rin back, and tell ye that I'm gaun to do weel 
noo." 

Arnold's heart bounded with joy; he shook 
John warmly by the hand, and thanked him again 
and again for the promise. John looked up, and 
saw the tears glistening in those eyes, whose truth- 
fulness of expression he had already learned to 
know, and his heart swelled with gratitude to think 
that these were tears of joy called up by *he hope 
that the poor, ragged, worthless John might yet do 
well. 

Few words passed between them, for John had 
to hasten back to be in time for school. But as 
Arnold looked after him, his heart was full of hope. 
He knew the boy's character well, and knew that 
he would not have promised more than he meant 
to perform. 

Nor was he disappointed. John had strong 
feelings, though they had as yet never been roused. 
He was capable of great, steady, and continuous 
eflfort From this day, the whole energy of his 
nature seemed to be devoted to give pleasure to 
Arnold. And as he tasted for the first time the 
pleasure of 3delding to generous and unselfish im- 
pulses, a great change came over his whole temper 
and feelings. As he cast olBf the surly refractori- 
ness which had made him look upon every one as 
his enemy, and began to appreciate Mr Campbell's 
kindness, his love and gratitude were awakened 
towards him, as they had been towards Arnold, 
and henceforward there was not a boy in the 
school who gave more satisfaction to his teachers, 
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who seemed more really bent upon improving him- 
self, and upon advancing the interests of the school. 

And yet, poor John had a hard fight to do well. 
He laboured under many disadvantages in his own 
home. He was exposed to constant temptations. 
He heard such blasphemous language, witnessed 
such shocking scenes of depravity among the miser- 
able creatures who lodged in his mother's house. 
And his t)wn mother's frequent and long-continued 
fits of intemperance, were a bitter grief, and a per- 
petual hindrance to him. 

He confided all his griefs to Arnold, whom he 
looked upon as his best friend. Arnold and he 
held many consultations upon the best plan for 
inducing Mrs Reid to give up her bad habit. 

"It's nae use, sir," said the boy, moumfullyj 
" sae lang as she is whaur she is, folk tempt her to 
drink, and when she aince begins, she canna stop." 

Arnold asked if John could not persuade her to 
give up her lodging-house. He had great influence 
over her in her sane moments. She was passion- 
ately fond of him. 

" But what could she do for a living?" said John, 
despondingly. " She says she canna work ; that 
she never learned. And I 'm no good for much as 
yet Though I *d do onything in the world to get 
her away frae thae wild folk." 

Arnold was very sorrow for his young protegi. 
From his knowledge of his character, he knew that 
John must have many a sore conflict with his evil 
habits and tempers, strengthened, as they had been, 
by long-continued indulgence. And he felt that it 
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was, indeed, a hard trial to have added to this 
inward struggle, constant outward temptations, 
constant exposure to eviL 

" And yet what can we do 1" he said, mournfully, 
wh^ discussing the matter with Mrs Lee. "If 
she cannot work for her bread, how can any one 
help herl Mother, I am in despair." 

"Surely not," said Mrs Lee, cheerfully. "I 
think we may help her." 

" What have you thought of, mother?" he asked, 
eagerly. 

" I have thought of a way. Your papa and I 
have talked it over, and we think it might do. Do 
you remember a small cottage beside the houses 
we have been repairing near Betty ]" 

Arnold said he did. 

"Well, we think it could be put in tolerable 
repair for a very small sum. There are two rooms 
beside the kitchen, and if Nelly will go to it, she 
might let one room to a respectable lodger, which 
would help her in pajdng the very small rent that 
would be asked from her. There is a good large 
piece of ground behind, where John could exercise 
his gardening propensities, and from which he 
might almost supply them with food ; and during 
the summer and autumn, at least, we could supply 
Nelly with work in our garden. She could surely 
weed, and collect withered leaves, under Thomas's 
directions." 

" And, mamma," cried Hester, eagerly, " perhaps 
that little girl, whose mother died yesterday, might 
be boarded with Nelly. That would help, you know." 
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"Help Nelly, Hester? But we must consider 
the girl's interests too. I am not sure that poor 
Nelly's would be a good home for her." 

" But you know, mamma," said Arnold, " Betty's 
house is just on the other side of the road. She 
could easily watch over the little girl's interests ; 
and Jenny always says that Nelly is kind when she 
is not drunL It might be worth while to try." 

" Worth while to think of, at least, Arnold ; and 
I think you might tell John the plan, and see if 
he thinks he can persuade his mother to adopt it" 

" Oh, I am sure he can," said Arnold, hopefully. 
" She is so fond of John." 

John was not so sure that he could. His mother 
would have a fight to^et on without her lodgers, 
and he did not feel sure that she would be willing 
to face the fight But he was determined to try 
all his powers of persuasion to induce her to con- 
sent. 

" But remember, dear John, to be gentle and 
respectful Remember she is your mother," said 
Arnold, aflfectionately pressing his hand upon his 
shoulder, and looking kindly into his face. 

" He called me dear John," muttered the boy, 
as he left the garden. " How good he is — ^how 
kind he looks. Sure there is nothing in the world 
I would not do to please him." 

Poor John, as yet, had no higher aim than to 
please Arnold. But a faint dawning of higher 
truths was rising in his heart He always remem- 
bered Arnold's simple statement, that it was the 
love of Christ which had constrained him to work 
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for John's good. He felt that there was a reality 
in Arnold's religion, which gave weight to all he 
had ever said to him upon the subject And even 
now, while walking towards his home, his mind 
bent upon devising arguments and entreaties with 
which to overcome his mother, his heart rose in a 
simple prayer to God for help. 

Early the next morning, when Thomas was 
going to his work, he saw a ragged boy standing 
at the gate of Mr Lee's house. After tr3dng in 
vain to open the gate, the boy turned to a part of 
the wall where the roughness of the stones afforded 
him good footing, and with great agility he climbed 
to the top, and then dropped down inside. 

" The little rascal," muttered Thomas, quicken- 
ing his pace, eager to catch the supposed thief. 

The boy was standing in front of the house, 
gazing up so earnestly at one of the windows, that 
he did not hear the gate open. 

"Holloa, you, sir, what are you doing T' shouted 
Thomas. 

The boy started, and turned round. It was John. 

"John Reid," exclaimed the gardener, "what 
brings you here so early V 

" Oh, I want to speak to Master Arnold," was 
the eager reply. 

" Master Arnold, you little fooL He won't be 
out of bed for an hour to come." 

" Oh yes, he will. He told me he got up early 
for his lessons. And, see, there he is," he added, 
exultingly, as Arnold, attracted by the sound of 
voices, looked out of the window. 
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John beckoned to him with an eager gesture. 
Arnold went down at once. 

"Oh, sir," cried John, "mother says shell do 
it She '11 give up her house and take yoursT I 
am so happy." 

"And so am I, John," said Arnold, heartily. 
" We must see about getting the house ready at 
once." 

" Yes, sir, and Jenny and me's gaun to set about 
cleaning our bit furniture, so that a decent body 
mayna be feared to lodge wi' us. Farmer Grey 
has promised to give me clean straw for our mat-^ 
tresses, and Jenny and me can wash the ticking, 
and tease and sort the hair of our two bettermost 
ones, and make them as good as new." 

" Well, John, I promise you, you shall be left to 
do as much as you can for yourself. It is a grand 
thing to help one's-self. And you must set to 
work with the garden. I '11 get you a spade and 
barrow to-day, and you can begin this evening." 

The Lees were not the people to defer a good 
work. The masons and carpenters were set to 
work that very day, and in the course of a week 
the cottage was ready. 

By Betty's means a lodger was procured, a good 
old woman, who was willing to submit to a little 
discomfort for the sake of helping poor Nelly to 
do well. Her presence and character seeming to 
the gentlemen sufficient security for the proper 
treatment of the orphan, they adopted Hester's 
suggestion, and boarded her with Nelly. 

And they never had reason to repent of it. Not 
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that the poor woman at once, or even soon, gave 
up her bad habits, or ever altogether lost her liking 
for strong drink. But, instead of being amongst 
those who acted as tempters to evil, she was now 
surrounded by respectable people who were all 
anxious for her well-doing. 

Betty, in particular, watched over her, as if she 
had been her sister, encouraging her to do right, 
and watching to keep her out of the way of evil. 

When she saw that she was suflfering under the 
depression to which drunkards are liable, she con- 
trived as much as possible to keep her from being 
left alone. And she often procured for her better 
food than she could otherwise have got ; knowing 
how painful is the craving for the stimulus, whose 
absence makes the body feel so weak and sinking. 

But as time goes on, John is able to get his 
mother many comforts that she had never before 
enjoyed. During all the long summer mornings, 
his spade might be heard hard at work in his 
garden, sometimes as early as two or three o'clock ; 
and in the evenings, until it was quite dark, he 
might be seen there busy, often surrounded with 
friends who had come to help him. For John had 
friends now when he was ready to show himself 
friendly to others. Now that he was unselfish and 
kind, others were unselfish and kind to him. And 
he often acknowledged with gratitude that he never 
could have got his garden to be what it was without 
the help he had received. 

A full year has passed since he became possessed 
of his garden, and it is now the wonder and ad- 
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miration of all who see it John has this spring 
built a pig-sty, and he looks forward to being able 
in harvest-time to earn enough to buy a young in- 
habitant for it. 

Within doors the house is as tidy as without 
The young orphan has learned in the Ragged 
School those habits of neatness and cleanliness in 
which poor Nelly is so deficient And so well does 
she practise them that the house which is now her 
home, may stand a contrast with any house in the 
street 

Nor must you think that is little praise. For, as 
Betty says, neatness and cleanliness are now the 
fashion in that neighbourhood, and even the most 
slatternly housewife ^ ashamed to be out of the 
fashion. 

The inhabitants of that street are improved in 
many ways, besides in cleanliness. Since Mr 
Lorimer opened his reading-room, since every 
family became possessed of a garden, a drunk man 
or woman is a rare phenomenon. 

Many who were once the helped, are become the 
helpers. Not only paying for their own children 
at Mr Lorimer's new school, but also subscribing 
regularly to all his schemes for the assistance of 
those who are in the class from which they have 
been elevated 

Mr Lorimer's church is built, and is well filled 
every Sabbath, and has connected with it schools, 
a working society, a clothing and coal club, and a 
savings' bank. 

Mr Lorimer's church helps the Ragged Schools, 
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and the Ragged Schools on their side fit the poor 
ignorant children to profit by the ministrations of 
the church. And between the two, the change in 
B is very great, very striking. 

In the meantime, the young Lees are going on 
seeking steadily to fit themselves for all the work 
they may hereafter be called to do, and seeking 
earnestly to do now whatever is put in their power. 

Arnold is now in Edinburgh attending college. 
And while he labours with real, with Christian 
diligence to prepare himself for the profession he 
has chosen, while he keeps his mind ever ready for 
all kinds of information, and to all kinds of culti- 
vation, he never forgets that he has chosen to be a 
soldier of the Lord, never forgets to watch over his 
thoughts and feelings, to check eveiything which 
may harden his heart, or prejudice and blind his 
understanding, and sp unfit him for his high call- 
ing. 

**0 mother," he said, one day when he was 
last at home, f ' I wish I had eloquence, burning 
eloquence. I wish I could sounfl a trumpet in the 
farthest comers of the land, rousing all to the battle 
of the Lofd — the battle of the Lord against the 
mighty. Oh I wish that I could send winged words 
into the heart of the youngest child now able to 
hear me, exhorting them to watch and strive, that 
they may be able to do the work the Lord gives 
them. Mother, it will indeed be a mighty work by 
the time they come to do it" 

" But, Arnold, it is not words alone that can stir 
up the hearts. The words must be carried by the 
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Spirit of the Lord, or the most burning and power- 
ful eloquence will fall cold and dead upon the ear.*' 

''And example does a great deal, doesn^t it, 
mamma % " said Hester. " See how much Arnold's 
example has done to Henry Seymour." 

"Ah, Seymour is a fine fellow," said Arnold, 
warmly. " His heart is right — is bent to do good. 
And, mother, I think he will have a burning, heart- 
stirring eloquence, though I am sure I never shall" 

" But you don't envy him, Arnold 1" she asked, 
a little anxiously. " Your paths may be both right, 
and you need not cross one another." 

" Or if our paths do cross, mother," he said, 
cheerily, "it will be only for each to help and 
hearten the other. Not as if the fall of the one 
could be the other's triumph, but the victory of one 
the victory of both. Mother, do you remember 
the description of the warriors of 2febulonl * That 
they could keep rank, and were not of double- 
heart' That is what the Lord's warriors should be, 
and that is what we have resolved to be. We 
must learn to keep rank, none to fall back through 
fear, and none to press forward through desire to 
be the first. But each one going on straight, steady, 
calm, in the way before him.'* 
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